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THE “HIGH PLACE” AT PETRA IN EDOM. 


By GeorGE L. Rosinson, Pu. D. 
Prof. O. Test. Literature and Exegesis in the McCormick Theol. Sem. Chicago. 


The ancient Rock-city of Sela, or Petra, once the capi- 
tal of the Sons of Esau, and situated in the heart of Mt. Seir, 
is beyond all question the most interesting place in the Holy 
Land. Few travellers have ever succeeded in getting there, 
and still fewer have been able to leave without being fleeced 
by the Arabs of that vicinity. Burckhardt, Irby, and Man- 
gles, Laborde; Robinson, Palmer, and E. L. Wilson are among 
those who have succeeded in seeing Petra and afterwards de- 
scribing it. :; 

The city is situated in a valley, called by the Arabs Wady 
Musa, deep down among the mountains of Seir. 

The depression is about three quarters of a mile long 
from north'to south, by a quarter of a mile broad, and it is 
bounded on every side by nearly perpendicular rocks of the 
most beautiful colors—red, pink, lavender, chocolate, and 
white—and towering from two to six hundred feet above the 
valley.. At one time, geol -gically speaking, the whole basin 
was probably a lake. A copious stream of clear, sweet 
water flows down the Wady from east to west. having cut a 
most picturesque gorge through the mountains, which now 
provides the only approachto the city. This gorge is called 
the Szk, or Shuk, and is the most remarkable natural feature 
of the place. It is, over a mile in length, and narrow at cer- 
tain points being not more than twelve feet wide, and is 
bounded symmetrically on both sides by perpendicular, and 
occasionally overhanging, rocks of most exquisite coloring 
from two to four hundred feet in height. This ravine is one 
of the most romantic and enchanting places the writer ever 
visited. Twenty-two minutes according to the watch, were 
required by ,our anima!s to pass through it from one end to 
the other. 

On coming out into the opening of the city depression, 
the first object to greet the eye was the famous temple of the 
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Muses, called e/-Khuzneh, which is cut out of the dark-rose 
and chocolate colored rocks and stands full seventy-five feet 
high from the base to the urn which adorns its apex. Pro- 
ceeding further down the Wady atheatre, temples, and nu- 
merous tombs and rock dwellings arrest the traveller’s at- 
tention, and rivet his gaze. A few ruins of ancient stone 
buildings lie upon the surface of the city’s site in the centre 
of the depression. Northwest of these some distance, situa- 


TEMPLE AT PETRA. 


ted high up among the mountains that bound the city, we 
visited the Deir,or Monastery, another rock-hewn temple, 
and of about the same size and style of architecture as_ El- 
Khuzneh. From the lofty roof of thisimmense structure we 
obtained a most satisfactory view of Jebel Haroun, or Mt. 
Hor, upon which, according to Arab tradition, Aaron died 
and was_ buried. 

The entire city-site with its rocks and ravines, its temples 
and tombs, was strangely weird, yet fascinating; for here 
once lived the Troglodytes or cave-dwellers of Edom against 
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whom the prophets so often directed their words of warning. 

It was the writer’s good fortune in May, 1900, accompan- 
ied by ihe Rev. Archibald Forder of Jerusalem, a missionary 
to the Bedouin Arabs, and escorted by two Ottoman soldiers 
obtained from the Governor of Kerak, Moab. to visit Petra 
and remain as long as he chose, without fear of being plun- 

















THE FORTRESS, OR WATCHTOWER. 
dered by the rapacious Arabs of the vicinity. This was a 
rare opportunity and we eagerly improved it exploring the 
city and its vicinity. 

On May 3rd, we climbed to the summit of one of the high- 
est peaks which surround the Rock-city, and discovered, in- 
dependently of Mr. E. L. Wilson, who with his party visited 
the same height in 1882, what seems to have been the chief 
religious sanctuary of the ancient inhabitants of Edom, viz: 
their “High Place of worship.” We took careful notes of the 
whole discovery, drew a sketch-plan on the spot, measured 
accurately the respective dimensions of the Court, the altars, 
the pool, etc., located their position by compass, and secured 
eleven photographs of the sanctuary, Mr. Forder assisting 
after his arrival.* 





*This statement seems to be necessary in view of the impression certain journ 
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1. THe Siruation. The High Place is situated on one 
of the highest peaks in the immediate vicinity of the most 
populous part of the city, a little southwest of the Khuzneh 
and about the same distance southeast of the theatre. Its 
elevation above the bottom of Wady Musa is about 600 feet 
and the view from it is most imposing. The peaks of Mt. 























THE ROCK-CUT COUR’. 
Seir to the east and southeast are naturally considerably 
higher, as is also Jebel Haroun three miles to the southwest. 
2. THE Two PILLaRs oR PyRAMIDAL Co_umns. The first 
objects of extraordinary interest that met our eye as we 
neared the summit of the mountain ridge were two mono- 





als have evidently received from Professor Curtiss’ account of the ‘High Place”? pub- 
lished in the October number of the Quarterly Statement, 1900, or possibly from Dr. Conrad 
Schick’s note in the same journal (p. 301) to the effect that I was unable to makea close 
examination of the Sanctuary. Dr. Schick writes from Jerusalem: ‘‘Prof. Robinson of Chic- 
ago was here in the earlier part of this year and made many excursions beyond the Jordan to 
Madeba, Kerak, Petra, and elsewhere. On his return he told me that in the neighborhood 
of Petra he had visited an ancient “high place” with a rock altar, but (?) as he was not 
able to make a close examination, he left this to another American Professor, Professor 
Curtiss, who is staying longer in the Country.”’ The statement of Dr. Schick that I told 
him that I was not able to make a close examination of the ‘‘High Place” and so left it to 
Professor Curtiss. is absolutely unfounded. Dr. Schick must have received this information 
which is untrue, from some other source. 
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liths, or mazsebahs, about 100 feet apart and 20 feet high re- 
spectively. They were rough hewn and undetached, being 
cut out of the solid rock, and without any trace of inscription. 
Round about, the mother-rock had apparently been cut down 
the full length of the pillars’ height, leaving a large platform 
bounded en the south by an escarpment about 20 feet high, 











THE MAIN APPROACH. 


and onthe north by a deep ravine. The two pillars are «f 
unequal base measurements varying from 6 to 12 feet and 
tapering bluntly as may be seen from the photographs; the 
one on the east having a smaller base and consequently ta- 
pering less than that on the west. A chasm separates the 
Pillars from the fortress and the High Place beyond, which 
are situated at least 75 feet higher up. 

3. THe Fortress. A castle covers the south brow of the 
Rds, or mountain top proper. It is built of hewn stones, is 
now in ruins, and is of comparatively little importance, being 
probably of Roman or Nabathzan origin. Standing on the 
brink of a_ precipice it was easily fortified, and being more 
lofty than the surrounding mountain peaks, it probably served 
as a watch tower. It was this fortress that invited me to the 
actualsummit. Mr. Forder tarried at the Pillars until I scaled 
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the cliff and reported my discovery, whereupon he joined me 
and assisted in taking the measurements which follow. 

4. THE Poot or CisTERN. Thirty feet south of the Court 
is a dirket, or pool, 10 feet long from north to south, 7 feet 
8 inches broad from east to west, and about 3 feetdeep. At 
the time of our visit (May 3,) there was still some water in 














THE TWO ALTARS. 

it, but so far as we observed no signs of fish or life. Neither 
did we discover any traces of ancient cement, but being 
cut in the solid rock, this would hardly be required. The 
surface of the surrounding rock, shelves slightly toward the 
pool thus enabling it to fill in time of rain. 

5. THE Court CuTInTHE Rock. On reaching the actual 
summit of the mountain, I was delighted to see before me, 
what I had searched for in vain through the peninsula of Sinai 
and Moab, viz; a High Place. Here, most conspicuous of all 
the interesting objects about me, as I walked forth upon the 
almost level surface of the summit, was a rock-hewn court 47 
feet long by 20 feet broad, lying as my compass indi:zated, 
almost exactly north and south; cut down 18 inches deep on 
the east side near the south end, 16 inches at the northeast 
corner, I5 inches at the northwest, and 4 inches on the south 
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half of the west side. The floor is quite smooth, dipping 
slightly towards the south, excepting that near the centre of 
it there is a raised platform 58 inches long from east to west 
and 31 inches broad from north to south—flat, and 4 inches 
higher than the surrounding surface ofthe Court. This raised 
platform, probably intended for priestly uses, as a table to 














THE POOL, OR LAVER OF PURIFICATION, WITH THE 
COURT IN THE BACKGROUND. 


eat from (cf. 1 Sam.9:13) or as a pedestal for an idol, or as 
an altar upon which the victims were slain, which is more 
probable, is of undetached rock, and lies considerably nearer 
the west sidethan the east, and somewhat nearer the north 
end than the south (see plan). The mathematical exactness 
with which this immense sunken area was cut into the living 
rock and the obvious artificial levellings on the higher surfaces 
about indicate that it constituted an important portion of a 
religious sanctuary. 

6. THe SHALLOw Cuttinc NorTH OF THE Court. Not far 
to the north of the rock-cut Court, as indicated in the plan, 
there is another parallelogram showing distinctly on three of 
the four sides, the attempt to carve away the rough rock and 
make it level, perhaps as standing room for certain of the wor- 
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shippers. Its bottom is about 18 inches higher than the level 
of the floor of the Court. The cuttings are shallow, not av- 
eraging over 4 inches. 

7. THE ApproacH. The main approach is from the north- 
west. Here, as indicated in the accompanying plan, are 
eight regularly cut steps in the rock leading down from the 














THE SQUARE ALTAR. 


northwest corner of the Court. Traces of other stairs also 
are to be seen at dfferent points on the south and west faces 
of the mountain, some of which I photographed, but the roc 
of Petra being soft, they are worn away in many cases, per- 
haps by atmospheric agencies, more probably by the feet of 
the worshippers. Weapproached from thesoutheast. Climb- 
ing up a certain ravine just south of the sacred mountain, we 
ascended, as my notes remind me, at first due east and later 
north, passing by numerous temples and tombs, here and 
there a Nabathzan inscription (of such our guide assured us 
squeezes had been taken by Prof. Briinnow), several terraces 
carpeted with grass, and about half way up an aqueduct 
leading down to acistern. At different points the ascent was 
arduous. We descended by quite a different ravine, on the 
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north side, leading directly down from the “Pillars” to a point 
not far east of the theatre. 

8. THe Square ALTAR. Most remarkable of all the diff- 
erent portions of this sanctuary, is a rectangular altar, situa- 
ted on the west side of the Court, facing the east with 4a 
passageway 3 feet deep and averaging 32 inches in width 














THE ROUND ALTAR, 


running round it on the northwest, and south sides. It is 
about 15 feet distant from the Court, the space being levell- 
ed to the bottom of the altar and accommodated to the con- 
veniences of the priests. The exact measurements of the 
altar are g feet long from north to south, 6 feet broad from 
east to west, and 3 feet high from the bottom of the passage 
to the top, proper, of'the altar. Four steps of varying heights 
lead up to it from the Court onthe east, of which the up- 
permost is about 18 inches lower than the top of the altar, 
and approximately 3 feet long by 2 feet broad, thus furnish- 
ing a convenient standing place for the minister of the altar. 
The steps and altar entire are undetached, having been cut 
out of the mother-rock. The most interesting features of 
the Altar, however, are those upon its surface. As shown in 
the accompanying photograph, three of the four corners of 
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the altar are cut down, with almost mathematical precision 
about 3 inches deep, forming angular depressions. There is 
none, however, on the southwest corner, which corner accord- 
ingly is the highest of the four. As a compensation the west 
arm of.the depression on the northwest corner is consider- 
ably longer than any of the others. What these were intend- 
ed for is difficult to say. Here the priests may have set 
their vessels or perhaps artificial contrivances, perhaps of 
metal, like horns, which may have once ornamented the altar, 
have been lost (cf. Amos 3:14). 

The most important depression of the upper surface is a 
rectangular cavity 43 inches long from north to south, 14 
inches wide from east to west, and 4 inches deep. It lies, 
for all practical purposes, in the center of the altar’s super- 
ficial area, being only a trifle nearer the west side than the 
east. It was probably intended as a hollow for the fire of the 
burnt sacrifices that were here offered; hence probably this 
was the altar of burnt-offering. The altar is without orna- 
mentation and inscription. 


_ 9. THE Rounp Attar. Immediately south of the Altar 
just described and separated from it only by a narrrw pass- 
age 32 inches wide already refered to, is, a large platform of 
natural rock upon which the blood of the sacrifices was prob- 
ably poured out, and which we are inclined to name the 
“Round Altar” or “Altar of Oblation.” It, too, has 4 steps 
leading up to it from the Court; with these two differences, 
however, that the stairway is on its northeast side instead of 
the north, and that the long broad step is the first from the 
bottom, not she dast towards the top as in the case of those be- 
longing to the “Square Altar’ (see photograph). The height 
of this altar varies also, but at the northwest corner it meas- 
ures 34 inches from the bottom of the passage. Its length and 
breadth are difficult to define as the altar proper gradually 
shades into the natural rock about, but altogether in’ super- 
ficial area it is considerably larger than the square altar. 


Two very remarkable features characterize this portion of 
the “High Place,” making it a sanctuary of exceptional in- 
terest to the antiquarian, viz; On the top of the platform there 
are two concenttic depressions, or Sun-disks, one within the 
other, the smaller being the deeper of the two, while from the 
inmost center of the inner one there is a conduit, or drain, cut 
through the rock and evidently intended to carry away the 
blood. This conduit leads in a northeasterly direction to the 
edge of a semi-arched recess, or cavity, situated close by the 
steps on the northeast side of the Altar. The concentric 
rings on the surface of the Altar, though not perfectly circu- 
lar, are cut with comparative precision, the outer one 46 inches 
in diameter and the inner one 17 inches, and being 3 and 6 
inches, respectively, deeper than the surface of the Altar. 
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These rings suggest that the sun was probably worshipped 
here, as was common elsewhere among Semitic peoples. 

The second noteworthy feature of the altar isthe tomb-like 
cavity in the east face which slopes toward the court. The 
cavity is oblong and of irregular dimensions, being 5 feet 2 
inches long, 1 foot 6 inches wide, and 1 foot 4 inches deep 
on its east side. A narrow shelf runs along the west wall as 
though intended to support a cover (see photograph). The 
mystery of this cavity may possibly be explained in connec- 
tion with the circular hole near by, which may have been used 
for erecting an asherah, or sacred pole, there being little 
probability that trees ever grew on the top of the mountain 
peak. The whole altar was evidently intended for bloody 
sacrifices, or more strictly, was the altar of oblation. Behind 
both altars a narrow ridge of low, rough rock obviated all 
possibility of the worshippers falling over the precipice into 
the chasm below, The area of the entire summit is about 300 
feet from north to south and 100 feet from east to west. 

From this description, it is clear, that inthis newly dis- 
covered High Place at Petra we have a valuable. monument 
to the religious worship of the ancient inhabitants of Edom. 
As no “High Place” has ever yet been discovered which can 
compare with it in size, completeness, or situation, this one 
accordingly stands unique. Certainaltars have been found by 
Conder and others which are of invaluable interest to the 
Archeologist, but they are crude and simple compared with 
these on the peak above the theatre at Petra. 

The date of this wonderful “High Place” is difficult to de- 
termine, but probably it came into being not later than 300 
B. C., possibly earlier. In any case, it was the outward ex- 
pression of a_ religion which had long existed there, and 
which had doubtless been practiced by the Edomites for cen- 
turies previous; just as the temple of Solomon was the ex- 
ternal expression of a religion that had been believed and 
practiced with a greater or lesser fidelity for generations 
before its construction. 











THE DE SOTO EXPEDITION THROUGH FLORIDA. 
BY T. H. LEWIS. 
[CONTINUED] 


After the battle, the army rested there till Sunday, Novem- 
ber 14th, when they left Mabila. The following Wednesday 
they arrived at a very good river, and on Thursday, November 
18th, having passed over bad roads and swamps, they arrived 
ata town called Taliepacafia, which was supplied with maize. 
They saw on the other side of the river a town that appeared 
very far off and located on a fine site. On Sunday, the 2Ist of 
November, Vasco Gofizales discovered a town, half a league 
from this one, which was called Mocilixa. The Indians had 
taken all the maize out of the town, carried it across the river, 
put it in heaps, and covered them with mats, and then stood 
and menaced the Spaniards. They now madea pirogue, which 
was finished on the 2oth, and also a great cart to carry it as far 
as Moculixa, where it was put into the water, and 60 soldiers 
went into it and crossed over in the face of the flights of arrows 
from the enemy, and took possession of all the maize they 
needed. The next day, Wednesday, all the force arrived at a 
town, which is called Zabista, and there crossed the river in the 
pirogue and some canoes that they found there, and they came 
to lodge in another town: on the other bluff, for it happened 
that further up the river they found another good town, and 
took the lord of it, who was called Apafalaya, and they carried 
him along for their guide and interpreter. ‘ This bank of the 
rivér was called Apafalaya.” On December oth, the governos 
and his people left this river and settlement, and went in search 
of Chicaca. They arrived at the river Chicaca, on December 
14th, having passed over many bad roads, swamps, rivers, and 
cold places. The Indians, having arms, were posted on the 
other side and had many white banners. A pirogue was made, 
and Gallegos, with 30 cavalry, was sent up the river to look for 
acrossing. They crossed the river in the pirogue on Thurs- 
day, December 16th. The governor, with some cavalry, went 
ahead, and arrived late in the night at the town of the chief,3 and 
found that all the people had left. The next evening the rest 
came up. The next Sunday Gallegos came up with his 30 
horsemen. and then they all tarried in Chicaca on Christmas, 
and it snowed and was as windy as if they had been in Burgos 
(Spain), and it was more or less cold. On Monday, January 
3rd, the civil-chief of Chicaca, came and gave them guides 
and interpreters to go to Caluca,, a much renouned province 
in this region. Caluca is a fertile province of more than 90 
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towns, not subject to any one, with a ferocious and very war- 
like people. In Chicaca the governor commanded one-half of 
his army to go and make war on Sacchuma,' and on their re- 
turn the cacique Micdlasa® sued for peace, and ambassadors 
arrived from Talapatica. These warlike doings and negotia- 
tions occupied them till the time was at hand to leave, and they 
asked the cacique to let them have bearers by March 4th, when 
they would have to leave. Instead of furnishing the promised 
bearers on the appointed day, the Indians fiercly attacked the 
town where the Spaniards were, and burned it. The latter at 
once went to a savanna,’ a league from the town where they 
were, or had been staying in, and erected huts and got supplies, 
and established their camp on a declivity of a hill, and set up 
forges in haste, and made bellows of hides. There were many 
good ash trees there for making lance shafts, and within eight 
days all was ready. On Tuesday, March tsth, the Indians 
made an unsuccessful attack on the new camp of the 
Spaniard, 


On ‘Tuesday, April 26th, they lett the savanna of Chicaga, 
and slept at Limama.6 They now went to work searching for 
maize, all of which the Indians had concealed, for they had to 
pass through an unpeopled country. On Thursday they came 
to another savana, where the Indians had a very strong enclos- 
ure,’ within which were many painted warriors. However, the 
Spaniards took the place by storm. On Saturday, the last day 
of April, the army left this enclosed place. They now travelled 
for nine days through a desert and over a bad road leading 
through woods and swamps. On Sunday, May 8th, they ar- 
rived at the first town in the province of Quizquiz,: which they 
took by sudden assault. A league beyond this town they ar- 
rived at another, which had much maize, and in another league 
they reached a very similar town, with much maize. Here 
they saw the great river. On Saturday, May 2ist, the expe- 
dition went to a meadow lying between the river and a little 
town. There they built huts or shelters, and began to build 
four pirogues in which to cross the river. Many said the river 
was wider than the Danube. Onthe other side they could see 
about 7,000 Indians ready to obstruct the passage. They had 
about I,200 canoes and protected themselves with shields. The 
Indians advanced and the arrows from the canoes came rain- 
ing over, and the yells were fearful. The Indians saw, how- 
ever, that the work on the pirogues was not going to be aban- 
doned. They said that they were Pacaha’s people, who had 
sent them to drive the strangers away, and with this they left 
the passage unobstructed. 


On Saturday, the 8th (the 18th) of June, the whole army 
crossed over in the four pirogues to the “great” shore. On 
Sunday they came to the town of Aquixo. On Tuesday, June 
21st, they left there and passed through the land of Aquixo, 
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which was very fine and pleasantly situated. The next day, 
Wednesday, they passed over the worst road of swamps and 
water they had been in, and of all they had seen in all Florida, 
and consequently they were much bothered in their journey. 
The following day, Thursday, they entered the land of Quar- 
qui, and passed many towns. The next day, Friday, St. John’s 
day, they came to the town of the lord of Casqui,:: and there 
the army rested. On Saturday they entered the town which 
had many good dwellings, and they planted a cross on a hill 
for adoration. Sunday, June 26th, they left to go to Pacaha, 
an enemy to Casqui, and slept at a town after passing others. 
The following day they crossed aswamp where the Indians had 
made a bridge, which was broad and of very good workman- 
ship. On Wednesday, the 2oth, they arrived at the town of 
Pacaha,’? a town whose lord was of great renoufi and much es- 
teemed in those regions. This was a very good settlement and 
very well enclosed; the walls having towers and an excavation 
all around it, the greater part of which was full of water, and 
the overflow of the water discharged itself by a canal that 
flowed into the river. The pond (great lake of Elvas) is well 
supplied with various kinds of very good fish. The caciqie of 
Cusquin came to see them when they arrived, and quartered 
them finely. In Aqdixo, Casqui,and Paceha they saw the best 
towns that they had hitherto seen, which were also the best 
enclosed and fortified, and they saw more beauty in the people 
except those of Cofitacheqdi. Having been several days at 
Pacaha, they made some excursions into the interior. 


On Friday, July 29th, the governor and his army having 
left Pacaha, they slept in atown in Casqii. The next day they 
slept at the principal town of Casqui, through which they had 
previously passed. They left there on Sunday, the last day of 
the month, and came to a town in the same province. On 
Monday, August rst, they arrived at another town, which stands 
c'ose to the river of Casqui, which is a branch that flows into 
the great river of Pacaha. This arm is as great as Guadalquiver 
river. On Tuesday, August 2nd, Casqui came to them, and 
helped them cross the river in canoes. On Wednesday they 
slept ina burned town. The following Thursday they slept at 
another town near the river, where there were many pumpkins, 
much maize, French beans, and strawberries. The next day, 
Friday, they arrived at Quiguate,3 which is the largest town 
they had seen in that land, and it is near the river of Casqui. 
It was ascertained afterwards that lower down along the river 
it was thickly inhabited, although they did not go there to see. 
From the river they took the road to Coligua, there being a 
desert between. 

On Friday, August 26th, they left Quiguate, in search of 
Coligua, and slept at a swamp, and at the end of each day dur- 
ing the next three days they camped at a swamp, in which 
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there were plenty of fish, because all the country is overflowed 
when the great river leaves its banks. On Tuesday they came 
to the river of Coligua. On Wednesday “thus the same to the 
same river.” On Thursday, September Ist, they arrived at 
Coligua, and found the town well inhabited, and quantities of 
provisions, clothing, and much salt. It is a handsome town 
among some ridges in the ravine of a great river. From there 
they went in midday to kill cattle [ buffalo], there being many 
wild onesthere. On Tuesday, September 6th, they left Coli- 
gua and crossed the river again. On Wednesday they crossed 
some ridges, and came to Calpista,*5 where there is a fountain 
of water from which good salt is made. On Thursday they 
came to Palisma. On Saturday, September toth, they left 
there and slept near. the water On Sunday they arrived at 
Quixila, and rested on Monday. On Tuesday they left there, 
and arrived at Tutilcoya. On Wednesday they came to a 
town near agreat river.° On Thursday they slept near a swamp. 
The governor nowwent ahead with some cavalry, and arrived at 
the povince of Tafiico,’”7 and the next day arrived at the settle- 
ment of Tafiico, which was spread out and well furnished with 
supplies. Some maintained that this was Cayase,” a large en- 
closed town, of which there had been much report, although 
they were never able to see or discover it. Since then they say 
they must have left it on one side of the river. It must not be 
omitted to state that the Spaniards made good salt at Cayase, 
by boiling and evapotating water, which they got by filtering 
it through baskets of dry sand. From Tafiico the governor, 
with 13 cavalry and 50 footmen, went to look for Tala. He 
returned from there, and determined to go there with his whole 
force. 

Wednesday, October sth they left the locality of Tafiico or 
Cayase, and arrived on Friday at Tala, »» and found the people 
gone, but there were plenty of supplies. On Saturday, the 8th, 
early, the Indians came and fought them. They were the best 
people for war the Spaniards had met. They fought like des- 
peradoes, with the greatest courage in the world. The Spani- 
ards were not damaged much, although the Indians succeeded 
in reaching the center of the town. On Wednesday, October 
igth they all left Tala, and slept at a hamlet, and the next day, 
Thursday, at another hamlet, and on Friday at still another. 
The next.day, Saturday, they arrived at Gdipafia,*» which is 
between two ridges, near a river, and from there on they slept 
where they could, as from Tila to here all was ridges. The 
next day they left the ridges and entered the plains. On the 
last Monday of the month they arrived ata town called Quita 
maya, and on Tuesday, November Ist, they arrived at Utiam- 
que, which is on a savanna, very well peopled, and of fine 
appearance. 
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NOTES ON THE ITINERARY. 


_. ..' On the fourth day they came to the river, and on the fifth arrived at 
Taliepacana (Taliepatau, of Elvas); and from there in two days’ travel, 
passed through Moculixa and Zabusta (Cabusto, of Elvas), both on the 
same side, and arrived at Apafalaya on the opposite side, travelling up the 
river. from where they first struck it, some 35 miles. The river was the 
Tombigbee or the Black Warrior, or perhaps both rivers near their junction. 
Apafalaya was in the Choctaw country. 

2 The Tombigbee river, probably in Monroe county, Mississippi. 

3This town was located about one mile northwest of Redland, on the 
S, % of the S. W. & of section 21, and the N. % of the N, W, ¥ of section 
28, town 11, range 3 E., in Pontotoc county Mississippi. (See the National 
Magazine, November, 1891.) 

4 Biedma and Elvas apply this name toa province near Pacaha. 

5 Sacchuma Chaqtesatiima, Chocchima, Chokeechima, Saqueshima, 
etc. Their first settlement was on the lower Tallahatchie river, to which 
their name was applied. 

_ § Micdlata was a chief of Sacchima, and Alimama (of Elvas) was a 
chief of Talapatica. 

7 The Chicacilla of the Inca, which was probably located on the S.E. 
¥ of section 5. town 11, range 3 E,, about 3% miles north of Chicaca. 

8 Limamu, Alimamu, and Alibamo of the different naratives. This 
was the name of a chief and of a town located one day’s journey north of 
Chicaca, and had noconnection with the tribe of that name, then located 
upcn the upper Alabama river. 


9 The fort and ford, as described by the Inca, were on Tallahatchie 
river, and probably at or near New Albany, in Union county, 

10 The Elvas says there was a little river a crossbow shot from the 
the town, and that they moved to a second town, and from there to a plain 
near the river. The distance from the first to the third town was a little 
over five miles, The crossing was probably made, either at Council Bend 
or Walnut Bend, in Tunica county, Mississippi, in a straight line some 25 
to 38 miles below Memphis. De |’ Isle (1718) seems to have been the first 
geographer to attempt to map the route, and he places the crossing at 
“ Pointe d’ Oziers"’ (willow point); but the place cannot be identified, De’ 
Anville (1755) shows “ Pointed’ Oziers” plainly enough, as being about half 
way between the mouths of the St. Francisand White rivers; but this is too 
far down, If commentators are right. and the town was atthe Fort Picker- 
ering mound in Memphis, they should follow their authority (the Inca) for 
“four little davs’ journey of three Jeagues each, up the river,” which would 
make the crossing about 31 miles above the mound. 


11 This town was on the St. Francis river, and probably at the mouth 
of Fyrofiza river, in Cross county, Arkansas, where there is a large mound, 
on which the cross may have been placed. In 1673 Father Dablon visited 
a Michigamea village in this region, and as they were of the Kaskaskia 
family, the name may be Kaskia. 

12 Pacaha (Quawpaw) many have been in the vicinity of Osceola, 
Missisippi county, but not any further to the northward. The swamp 
“with a current” was the Tyrofiza. The Spanish map, heretofore men- 
tidned places, Mala, the first town of the province of Aquixo, nearly op- 
posite “Quisquis” and the capital, Aquixo, to the northward on the same 
island. It locates Casqui,the capital of the province of Casqui, to the 
northward, and another town to the northeast of the latter, and both on 
the second island, Pacoa (Racaha, the capital) is east of Casqui or the 
third island, but not on the Mississippi. Casqui is near the western branch, 
and Aquixo inland from it, but on the branch that separates the two islands. 

73 Quiguate was west of the St. Francis, in the northern part of Lee 
county or the southern part of St. Francis county. The largest ancient 
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town-site in this region is four or five miles east ot Forest City, in the lat- 
ter county, but this is apparently too far north, 

1%4 According to Elvas they were now travelling towards the north- 
west, and I take these —- to be L’Afiguille river, Big creek, Bayou de 
Vue, and Cache river, and the river of Coligua to be White river, below 
the mouth of Little Red river. 

15 The Inca says they made salt from sand found at the edge of the 
river. On the south bank of Little Red river, in town to north, range 11 
west, in Cleburfie county, 1s a flowing salt spring, the only one on a river 
bank in this section of Arkansas. 

%6 This is the White river. Of the other narratives, only Biedma 
mentions this river, and says, “We afterwards discovered that it empties 
into the Rio Grande [the Mississipp1].” 

17 Tafiico, a town in the province of Cayas, according to Elvas. In 
1687, while on Red river (in southwestern Arkansas?), Father Douay re- 
ceived an ambassy from Tafiico. 

18 Cayase, Cayas, Kansas, which is also spelled Guyas. This was in 
the region of northwestern Arkansas and the Indian Territory. Elvas 
says that “there is a warm brackish lake in this province.” This is Rogers’ 
Salt Lake, located about 15 miles west of the Arkansas state line, and due 
west of Bentonville. On the Spanish map there is a salt fountain in this 
province, which is the flowing salt spring at the head of Saline creek, some 
15 miles southeast of the lake, and where the late Confederate govern- 
ment manufactured salt. 

19 The province of Tula was to the southward, and from their practice 
of weeping, as related by Elvas, the people of Tula or Tulla were of the 
Caddoafi family. 

20 Guipafia, Quipana, Quipani, Pani, or Pawnee. From here to 
Coligua the country is variously described by the narratives as being 
broken hills, ridges, and mountains. 


2t The Elvas says this place was southeast of Tula. and all the nar- 
ratives place it on a plain near the river. The distance to Anilco (near 
Arkansas Post) would make the location on the south side of the Arkansas 
river, and within 30 miles eastof Ft. Smith. 


Note.—The average day's travel for swine is about 12 miles, and, as 
the had a drove with them, that distance is sufficient for an average day. 
The length of the league is figured at 2 3-5 miles. 


THE END. 





PREHISTORIC MINES OF LAKE SUPERIOR. 


BY |. H. LATHROP. 
[Reprinted from Northwest Magazine, February, 1901.] 


The first information given to the civilized world of the 
existence of copper on the shores of Lake Superior was con- 
tained in a book published at Paris, by one Lagarde, in 1636, 
in which he says, speaking of the Lake Superior Country: 
“There are mines of copper which might be. made profitable 
if there were inhabitants and workmen who would labor faith- 
fully. That would be done if colonies were established.” His 
information concerning the existence of copper in this region 
was derived from the Indians then inhabiting the country. 

Pierre Boucher, in his book published in 1640, also at Paris, 
states: ‘There are mines of copper, tin, antimony, and lead. 
In Lake Superior there is a great island, which is fifty leagues 
in circuit, in which there is a very beautiful mine of copper; it 
is found, ‘also, in various places in large pieces, all refined.” 

The “beautiful mine of copper” referred to by this writer 
undoubtedly was the ancient workings reopened by the Min- 
ong Company in 1874, and referred to more fully later in this 
article. It is not improbable that the exodus of the ancient 
miners at that time may have been so recent that the masses 
of native copper, later taken out by the Minong Company 
from the ancient pits, were then fully exposed. If their work 
on Isle Royale was so plainly defined more than two hundred 
and thirty years later, it is not unreasonable to suppose that, 
at the time Boucher speaks of, these openings were more like 
a recently opened mine than of one long since abandoned. 

From 1660 to 1665, and later, the Jesuits made several visits 
to Lake Superior, establishing missions at various points; and 
the memories of Fathers Allouez and Mesnard have been per- 
petuated in those mines of Houghton County which were 
named for them. The Jesuits were keen observers, not only 
for the spiritual welfare of their charges, but also of the geo- 
graphy of the country and its minerals, and their writings gave 
further information as to the deposits of copper along the 
shores of the lake. M. Charlevoix visited Lake Superior in 
the course of his extensive explorations, and wrote intelli- 
gently and with truth concerning the native copper which he 
saw along the shore and in the hands of the Indians, who, 
however, made no practical use of the metal, but hoarded it, 
regarding the nuggets with superstitious reverence. 

In 1765 Captain Jonathan Carver says he discovered “mines 

of vi irgin copper which was as fine as that found in any other 
country,” and also that the Ontonagon River is “remarkable 
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for the abundance of virgin copper that is found on and near 
its banks.”’ A few years later, on returning to England, Carver 
formed a company in London to work the proposed mine in 
Ontonagon. In 1771 a party of miners came over from Eng- 
land to establish the mine, but their efforts were fruitless, 
owing to wrong methods adopted in their mining. 

The traces which the ancient miners have left of their work 
in the Lake Superior copper country indicate that they were 
a most industrious and intelligent race, and that their manual 
labors must have extended through centuries of time, as they 
cover an area in Michigan, known as the trap-range, having a 
length of nearly one hundred miles through Keweenaw, Hough- 
ton, and Ontonagon counties, and with a width varying from 
two to seven miles. Their works were also very extensive on 
the island in Lake Superior, some forty miles from the Mich- 
igan shore, known as Isle Royale. This island is about forty 
miles in length, by an average of five miles in width. Their 
works here will be spoken of more in detail later. 

From examination of their ancient pits we can get a fair 
idea of their methods of mining, which are crude and primitive 
to our eyes, but which show wonderful perseverauce on their 
part. The process was to heat the rock containing the embedded 
copper by building fires along the outcrop of the vein, and 
then, removing the coals, to dash water on the heated rock, 
thus cracking it, and afterwards taking out the broken pieces 
of rock; then, by breaking away the remaining rock with stone 
hammers, they released the copper. This method is shown 
plainly, in all the ancient workings, by the presence of quan- 
tities of charcoal and of stone hammers. In some places 
remains of birch-bark baskets have been found. These were 
used to carry water to the fires, or the pieces of copper to 
the boats. It is assumed that the ancient miners had no 
knowledge of raising water otherwise than by hand, for the 
pits have only been sunk to a depth where water could be 
baled out with comparaive ease by sets of men. 

All along the trap-range the vestiges of ancient mining- 
works are very numerous. As far back as 1771, a large mass 
of native copper weighing about four tons was found near the 
bank of the Ontonagon River. It is supposed that this mass 
was moved from its native resting-place to the place near the 
river where found. In 1845 it was floated on a raft down the 
river by James K. Paull, who thus became the first shipper of 
modern times of a large amount of copper from the Lake 
Superior District. Unfortunately for Mr. Paull, this mass of 
copper was appropriated by an agent ot the United States Gov- 
ernment, by him shipped to Detroit, and later to Washington, 
where it now reposes in the Smithsonian Institute. 

The earliest record in detail of the work of the ancient 
miners was the discovery in 1846 by the prospector, Albert 
Hughes, on the Minnesota mine location in Ontonagon county, 
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and thus described by Samuel O. Knapp, then agent of the 
Minnesota mine: 


When he had penetrated to a depth of eighteen feet, he came toa mass 
of a native copper, ten feet long, three feet wide, nearly two feet thick, 
and weighing over six tons. On digging around the mass it was found to 
rest on billets of oak, supported on sleepers of the same material. The 
wood, from its long exposure to moisture, was dark-colored and had lost 
its consistency, It opposed no more resistance to a knife-blade than so 
much peat. The earth was so firmly packed as to support the mass of 
copper. The ancient miners had evidently raised it about five feet, and 
then abandoned the work as too laborious. The number of ancient ham- 
mers he took from this and other excavations exceeded ten cartloads. 
They were made of greenstone or porphyry bowlders. 

From further explorations in this pit, it appeared that the 
original work was about thirty feet in depth. On the debris 
outside the mouth of the pit were trees showing three hundred 
and ninety-five rings of annual growth. 

In 1857, while exploring on the lands of the North Cliff 
Company at Keweenaw Point, west of Eagle River, Edwin J. 
Hulbert and Amos H. Scott discovered evidence of the work 
of ancient miners which was described by Mr. Hulbert as 
follows: 

The opening was a perfectly-formed underhand slope. The vein 
was rather in the form of a large cross course. The ancient miners had 
excavated between the walls of this vein, a width varying from two to 
three and one-half feet, almost the entire matrix for a distance of some 
thirty feet in length, and in some places six feet in depth. They carried 
away with them the entire product of their copper, the excavation con- 
taining only decomposed leaves. 

A large mass of float-copper was found in the woods on the 
land of the Mesnard Mining Company, located to the northeast 
of the Franklin mine. This mass had been worked at by the 
ancient miners, as much charcoal was found around it, and the 
top and sides had been beaten smooth by stone hammers, the 
marks of which were plainly visible. All projections, and every 
particle of copper which could be beaten off, had been carried 
away. The ancient miners must have felt much regret at hav- 
ing to abandon such a treasure. This mass weighed about 
eighteen tons, and was cut up under direction of Mr. Jacob 
Houghton, agent of the Mesnard Company. 

The most extensive series of continuous workings as yet 
discovered were those found on Isle Royale, on what is known 
as the Minong Belt. Here, for a distance of about one and 
three-quarter miles in length and for an average width of nearly 
four hundred feet, successive pits indicate the mining out of 
the belt of solid rock to adepth of from twelve to thirty feet. 
Between the rows of pits are ridges of rock and soil, taken 
from successive pits, and indicating that they were left as dams 
to prevent the passage of water from one pit to another while 
the latter was being wrought. In another place a drain sixty 
feet long had been dug and covered with timbers, felled and 
laid across. In one place the vein had been followed on an 
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incline to a depthof more than thirty feet, and some thirty 
inches in width, with large bowlders rolled in and wedged to 
keep the rock above from falling in on the miners, thus taking 
the place of timbering, as in our modern mines. 

These discoveries on the Minong Belt, first noted in 1867, 
and more extensively explored in 1871 and 1872, led to the 
formation of the Minong Mining Company in 1874; and in the 
work of clearing out the old pits much barrel-work and stamp 
copper was found, also a mass weighing nearly three tons, 
which had been detached from its bed by the ancient miners, 
as it showed the marks of stone hammers, but was evidently 
too heavy to be carried away. From the extent of these work- 
ings on Isle Royale, it would indicate that a large number of 
men must have been employed for a long series of years, and 
as Lake Superior is a treacherous sheet of water, the crossing 
of the intervening forty miles between Isle Royale and Mich- 
igan must have been risky work for small boats or canoes. 

Nothing has 
ever been 
found on eith- 
er Isle Royale 
or in the Lake 
Superior _re- 
gion, to indi- 
cate that the 
ancient miners 
were perman- 
ent dwellers in 
the copper 
country. The 
climate is se- 
vere, and the 
best of protec- 
tion has to be 
given to the 
people at the 
mines. When 

NATURAL WALL NEAR CALUMET. one considers 
the length of time which had to be taken in making the long 
journey from even Southern Michigan to the copper region, 
unless the seasons were different in those ancient days 
than at the present, it is safe to infer that the actual 
mining in the Lake Superior Country, and particularly 
on Isle Royale, could not have exceeded three months in 
the year. These ancient miners were doubtless well posted 
as to the advantages of the organization of labor, parti- 
cularly in these extensive works at Isle Royale. There were 
probably parties who were expert in the extraction of copper 
from the rock, others whose time was occupied in bailing water 
from the pits, or carrying it to the heated rocks, and still others 
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who were engaged in the manufacture cf stone hammers, 
sledges, and other implements from the water-worn bowlders 
from the beach. Other parties, also, were busy in procuring 
food from the lake, and from the woods surrounding the 
workings. 

A peculiarity of the immense numbers of stone hammers 
which were found in and about the Isle Royale workings, and 
which has often been commented upon, was the absence of a 
groove around the stone. This groove was for the purpose of 
bending a piece of flexible wood around it and then holding it 
firmly in place by thongs of deerskin, thus providing a handle 
which could be reinforced by stiffer pieces of wood. The stone 








MASS OF COPPER FOUND ON ISLE ROYALE. 
hammers found on the mainland of ‘Michigan almost invariably 
have the grooves. In some explorations made during the sum- 
ter of 1899 on the Ontonagon Range, one of these hammers 
was found with a part of the handle still intact, heldin place by 
the thongs of skin. It may be that the miners at Isle Royale 
tound the stones on the beaches so well shaped by nature and 











VIEW OF CALUMET, MICH., SHOWING A SMALL PORTION OF THE GREAT CALUMET MINE LOCATION, 


No. 1 is the shaft house of the Calumet, the identical spot where the most important storage pit of the ancient miners was located. 
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the attrition of the waves that they made excellent hammers 
just as they were picked up, so that no time was taken to fit 
them: with handles. On the mainland, near the Ontonagon 
River, there was found quite an area of ground strewn with 
stone chips and broken and discarded pieces of porphyry, show- 
ing that at some time in the distant past it had been a sort of 
workshop for the purpose of preparing the stone hammers and 
other implements for transportation inland. 

The articles and tools into which the pieces of native copper 
were made, were arrowheads, bracelets, awls, needles, knives, 
spears, chisels, wedges, fleshers, axes, and various other things. 
Articles made of copper are found scattered from Lower 
Michigan to Central America, and from Pennsylvania to Ari- 
zona, but the greatest numbers have been found buried in the 
works of the Mound-Builders throughout Wisconsin, Lower 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. That the copper from which many of these tools were 
made came from the Lake Superior District cannot be ques- 
tioned, though the tools and implements were scattered over a 
vast area of country. Copper ore exists in vast deposits over 
Arizona, New Mexico, and Central America, but nothing has 
ever been discovered which would lead any one to imagine that 
the ancient miners were sufficiently skilled in metallurgy, as to 
be able to reduce the ores to refined copper. In all the relics 
of the Mound-Builders there is no evidence of any vessels 
which would indicate that they had ever been used for crucibles, 
nor is there any evidence of furnaces. 

In the Lake Superior Couniry are the only known extensive 
deposits of native copper in the world. This virgin copper, of 
almost absolute purity, was of great value to the ancient min- 
ers, owing to its extreme ductility and the comparative ease 
with which it could be manufactured into their necessary im- 
plements. They seem to have known how to harden copper, 
so as to give ita cutting edge. This is shown by the edges of 
many of their axes which have been found, the points of spears, 
etc. A peculiarity of Lake Superior copper is that silver is 
often found in direct connection with copper, by nature’s weld- 
ing and with the line of impact clearly defined. Implements 
of copper, showing the same characteristics, have been found 
ia the works of the Mound-Builders. 

How these strange people came to the Lake Superior region 
can only be a matter of inference, but from the traces they have 
left, there is but little question that their migrations were made 
by water. Traces of their storage-pits have been found along 
the shore of St. Mary’s River below Sault Ste. Marie, locally 
and generally known as the “Soo.” Another series of storage- 
pits was along the north shore of Portage Lake, just below the 
town of Hancock, and these were doubtless used to store the 
copper taken from along the range now occupied by the Quincy 
and Franklin mines. That the pits along Portage Lake were 
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used for the storage of copper there is no doubt, for the native 
rock at this place is a sandstone, carrying no copper. The 
storage-pits on the St. Mary’s River were used for the same 
purpose, for there is no native copper inthat vicinity. On the 
other side of the river, in Canada, many exploration-pits of the 
ancient miners have been found, but no extended workings; for 
the Canadian copper is inthe form of copper ore, and there is 
no evidence that it wasever worked. It would seem as though 
many canoes or boats must have been employed during the 
summer months in conveying copper from the Lake Superior 
storage-pits to the ‘‘ Soo,” thence to be transported either to the 
south shore of Lake Erie, or by way of Lake Michigan to more 
interior portions of the country. 
_ By far the most interesting of these storage-pits was that 
discovered by Edwin J. Hulbert in 1858, and opened by him in 
February, 
1865. This 
pit was sit- 
j uated on 
3 =6the crest of 
| the hill a- 
bout mid- 
way be- 
tween the 
head ‘of 
Torch 
Lake, 
where the 
Calumet & 
Hecla 
stam p- 
mills are 
now locat- 
ed, and 
Lake Su- 
perior. The 
position on 
COPPER RELICS. the hill is 
now a part of the Calumet & Hecla location, and No.1 shaft 
of the Calumet mine was sunk through this ancient pit. It is a 
generally accepted theory that one route of the ancient miners 
was through Torch Lake in their canoes, then a carry of nine 
miles over the hills to Lake Superior, and thence to Isle Roy- 
ale. This would cut off the long journey of some eighty 
miles by water around Keweenaw Point. By a singular 
coincidence, this storage-pit was dug by the - ancient 
miners directly above the famous -Calumet lode, but 
there is no evidence to show that the men who dug it origin- 
nally ever knew of the richness below, for the lode lay beneath 
a heavy over-burden of earth, and the ancient miners did not 
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go down deep‘enough to uncover the rock below. It was not 
an exploration pit, but a storage-pit pure and simple. 

This pit was about fifty feet in diameter, practically neariy 
circular in shape, and presented the appearance of a huge bowl- 
shaped depression in the earth. The burrow, formed of the 
earth taken out, extended for a distance of some twenty feet all 
round the depression, and on this burrow, with smaller trees 
around it, was an enormous hemlock tree on one side of the pit, 
and an equally huge black birch on the other. This birch on 
being cut down, showed wood rings to the number of nearly 
two hundred, thus indicating a great number of years since the 
pit was abandoned. The pit was evidently filled and emptied 
on successive occasions with copper obtained from other sources 
than that of the conglomerate lode; for the character of this 
lode, on which the Calumet & Hecla mine has its principal 
workings, is that of extreme hardness, and it is doubtful if the 
primitive implements of the ancient miners could have made 
any impression on it. Moreover, the copper in the conglom- 
erate rock is mostly in small particles, and thus valueless to 
those who were searching for the larger pieces, such as are 
ae in the softer rock of the fissure-veins and the amygdaloid 
odes. 

Therefore it is absolutely certain that this pit was used for 
the storage of copper from some foreign source, most probably 
the workings on Isle Royale. 

When the pit was opened, it showed a covering of earth 
’ nearly four feet in thickness, well laid, and free from stones or 
rock. Under this was a vast deposit of green carbonate of 
copper, nearly twenty tons of which was taken out and sent to 
the smelting-works at Hancock, fourteen miles away. Thus 
the Calumet stockholders of 1865 reaped the benefit of the 
labors of the ancient miners centuries before. Everything 
found in the pit tended to show that it had been partially filled 
with pieces of native copper for storage purposes, There was 
not found a single tool or implement of any kind, such as were 
employed by the ancient miners in the extraction of copper 
from the rock, or snch as were invaraiably found in all the an- 
cient workings by explorers in the counties of Keweenaw, 
Houghton, Ontonagon, and on Isle Royale. The men who 
took out the carbonate of copper found oblong birch baskets, 
used for carrying the copper to the pit; skeins of narrow, flat 
threads of spruce roots used for binding the bark to the bale 
of the basket; sheets of birch-bark, used for repairs; and 
pieces of tanned deerskin for mending or making moccasins. 
These articles were all in a fair state of preservation, due to the 
carbonate of copper. Centuries of time must have elapsed to 
have changed the native copper, which the miners placed in 
the pit, into the carbonate form. No better proof can 
offered of the great antiquity of the working of these ancient 
miners than that presented by the opening of this ancient stor- 
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age-pit, showing the cLanging of this great deposit from native 
copper to the green carbonate. Probably more than two hun- 
dred of the pits and workings of the ancient miners were opened 
by explorers from 1843 to 1890, but in the history of the copper 
county this pit stands unique. With the exception of the 
small deposit found at the Winthrop mine in 1852, nothing like 
it had been discovered before, and nothing since. 

The route taken by the ancient miners to their workings in 
what is now Ontonagon county, was doubtless through Portage 
Lake, thence by a small stream connecting Portage Lake with 
Lake Superior. This stream was obliterated when the present 
ship canal, one hundred feet wide and two and one-quarter 
miles in length, was cut through in the years 1866 to 1873. At 
the western end of this canal is a high, sandy bluff, now mostly 
covered with a spare growth of trees of small size. That this 
location was occupied as an intermediary camping-place there 
is not much doubt, for when the canal was cut through this bluff, 
large numbers of copper tools, axes, spears, and arrow-heads 
were found. It may be that here was the working-place of the 
ancients in the manufacture of tools, etc., from the copper found 
on the Ontonagon Range; for the long, gently-sloping ground 
toward the east, and the waters in Portage Lake, would make 
an ideal camp—sheltered as it would be from the western winds 
blowing across Lake Superior. 

What calamity befell the ancient miners, who can tell? 
That they left the country at the close of one season, expecting 
to return at the opening of the next, is reasonably certain. The 
pits, the charcoal, the stone hammers, the implements and tools 
of copper, are the only relics left of the race which discovered 
and worked the Lake Superior mines. Not the vestige of a 
dwelling, a skeleton, or a bone has been found. From the 
earliest acquaintance of the white man with the Indians in- 
habiting the copper country, not a tradition or legend is extant 
of these ancient miners. 

When we consider the extent of country over which this 
mining-work extended, and the slow and crude process of labor, 
and the immense amount of work done, we are forced to believe 
that the time thus spent extended through many, many years 
_ of time, and was carried on by vast numbers of people who 
were as active and as enterprising in their way as those who, 
centuries later, have made the copper country of Lake Superior 
the wonder of the world. 





NOTES UPON THE MANDRAKE. 
BY FREDERICK STARR. 


Notwithstanding the vast literature of the mandrake, cur- 
iously few folklore students are acquainted with the super- 
stitions connected with this famous root. During the past 
few years several highly important papers treating of the sub- 
ject have been printed in foreign journals. We venture here 
to present a brief summary of the whole matter.* 

Botanically the plant of the mandrake has been described 
as follows: 

Mandragora officinarum, L, is a native of Spain, Sicily, Crete, Syria, 
etc, It has a short stem bearing a tuft of ovate leaves, with a thick fleshy 
and often forked root. Flowers solitary, with a purple bell-shaped corolla. 


Fruit a fleshy orange-colored berry. Poisonous. Acts as an emetic, pur- 
gative and narcotic.—(Encyc. Brit. art. Mandrake.) 


The superstitions connected with the mandragora are due 
in part to its real medicinal or narcotic properties; they are 
more largely due to the fact that its underground stem or root 
resembles the human body in form. Sympathetic magic, or 
the doctrine of signatures, has attributed to these anthropo- 


morphic roots human qualities. The centre of mandrake su- 
perstions today appears to be Asia Minor. There the roots, 
naturally somewhat man-shaped, are artfully improved. 

Von Luschan says: 


“ Roots of the mandragora, especially in the neighborhood of Mersina 
and of Antioch, are shaped into forms, resembling human beings by cer- 
tain artists almost as a profession. The simplest method consists in care- 
ful cutting and pressing of the freshly uprooted root while it is still soft, 
and also during the process ot drying to continue the shaping by pressure. 
* * * Much better, in fact surprising, results are obtained by another 
process; the living plant is carefully dug out, and the root is prepared by 
binding with thread, by cleaving, by incising, by scratching, and by band- 
aginz, after which it is replanted, so that it can continue to grow for some 
time. Only after the different abrasions and wounds are grown over is the 





*yvon Luschan: on exhibiting six mandrakes from Asia Minor pre- 
sented a brief discussion of the matter. Verhandl. Berlin, Gesell. fiir Anth. 
1891, pp. 726-728. 

Ascherson: comments on the above in pp. 729-738. 

Beyer: continues the discussion, pp. 738-746. 

Ascherson: Nachtriégliche Mitthetlungen uber Mandragoras—in same 
volume, pp. 889-892. 

_ Paes De leer der Signatuur—Int. Archiv fiir Ethnog. vol. vii, pp. 
1-88. 

Veth: De Mandragora—same vol. pp. 199-205. 

Minakata: ‘Two interesting papers on Chinese ideas in Nature, April 
25, 1895. and August 13, 1896, copied in the Int, Arch fiir Ethnog. vol. viii, 
P. 249 and vo, xii. pp 21-25. 

_ Jaworskij: Die Mandragora im sud russischen volksglauben. Zeitschr, 
fiir Oester. Volkskunde. vol. ii., pp. 353 et seq; vol. iii, pp, 63-64. 
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root again dug out, and when the root has shrunken and become quite dry, it 
is often difficult to recognize and demonstrate the artificially modified parts. 
A clever artist will thus produce these little figures, which look entirely 
natural and whose genuineness no one would suspect. Such figures are 
not merely “very rare and obtainable only with great danger to life, 
but are to be considered as costly and valuable talismans.” Some protect 
their owner against blows, thrusts and shots; others are efficacious and in- 
fallible aphrodisiacs; others again are said to render their bearer invisible; 
almost all indicate the spot where subterranean treasures lie hidden, and 
possess, at the same time the valuable quality of absorbing the disease of 
the man whobearsthem, But in this very fact lies danger; the root-man- 
nikin can transmit the disease toa new owner, and it can lose, by assum- 
ing a disease itself, all its virtue temporarily or forever.” * 


This quotation brings the whole matter before us. The 
superstitions are old and a number of classical writers—both 
Greek and Roman—make reference to them. Pliny is per- 
haps most explicit. Though somewhat long we quote the 
passages in full: 


Some persons, too, were in the habit of employing mandragora for 
diseases of the eyes; but more recently the use of it for such a purpose has 
been abandoned. It isa well-ascertained fact, however, that the root, 
beaten up with rose-oil and wine, is curative of defluxions of the eyes, and 
pains in those organs; and indeed the juice of this plant still forms an in- 
gredient in many medicaments for theeyes. Some persons give it the name 
of “circaeon.” There are two varieties, the white mandragora,} whichis 
generally thought to be the male plant, and the black f[ which is considered 
to be the female. It has a leaf narrower than that of the lettuce, a hairy 
stem, and a double or triple root, black without and white within, soft and 
fleshy, and nearly a cubit in length. 

Both kinds bear a fruit about the size of a hazel-nut enclosing a seed 
resembling the pips of a pearin appearance. The name given tothe white 
plant bv some persons is arsen, by others morion and by others again 
hippophlomos. ‘The leaves of it are white, while those of the other one are 
broader and similar to thoseof garden lapathum in appearance. Persons, 
when about to gather this plant, take every precaution not to have the 
wind blowing in their faces, and, after tracing three circles around it witha 
sword, turn toward the west and dig it up. The juice is extracted both 
from the fruit and from the stalk, the top Sater first removed; also from 
the root. which is punctured for the purpose, or else a decoction is made 
of it. The filaments, too, of the root are made use of, and it is sometimes 
cut up into segments and kept in wine. 

It is not the mandragora of every country that will yield a juice, but 
where it does, it is about vintage time that it is collected; it has in all 
cas?s a powerful odour, that of the root and fruit the most so. The fruit is 
gathered when ripe and dried in the shade; and the juice, when extracted, 
is left to thicken in the sun, The same is the case, too, with the juice of 
the root, which is extracted either by pounding it or by boiling it down to 
one third in redwine. The leaves are best kept in strong brine; indeed 
when fresh, the juice of them is a baneful poison, and these noxious prop- 
erties are far from being entirely removed, even when they are preserved 
in brine. The very odour of them is highly oppressive to the head, al- 
though there are countries in which the fruit is eaten. Persons ignorant 
of its properties are apt to be struck dumb by the odour of this plant when 
in excess, and too strong a dose of the juice is productive of fatal effects. 

Administered in doses proportioned to the strength of the patient, this 
juice has a narcotic effect; a middling dose heingonecvathns. It is given, 





*von Luschan: I. c. p. 728. 
{ Atropa mandragora vernalis, Bert 
} Atropa mandragora autumnaiis, Bert. 
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too; for injuries inflicted by serpents, and before incisions or punctures 
are made in the body, in order to insure insensibility to the pain, Indeed, 
for this last purpose, with some persons, the odour of it is quite sufficient 
to induce sleep. The juice is A also as a substitute for hellebore, in 


doses of two oboli, in honied wine: hellebore, however, is more efficacious 
as an emetic, and as an evacuant of black bile.* 
* * * * # + 


* *~ * 


There are some marvellous facts related in connection with this plant;T 
the root of it, it is said, bears a strong resemblance to the organs of either 
sex; it is but rarely found, but if a root resembling the male organs should 
happen to fall in the way of a man, it will ensure him woman’s love; hence 
it is that Phaon the Lesbian wasso passionately beloved by Sappho, Upon 
this subject, too, there have been numerous other reveries, not only on the 
part of the Magi, but of Pythagorean philosophers even as well. 


These passages recognize the anthropomorphic and sex 
characters of the mandrake; they attribute to it power to cure 
ailing eyes, emetic and purgative action, and counteracting of 
poison; they mention its anzsthetic, somniferic, and aphro- 
disiac qualities; they mention its use as a love philtre, its odour 
producing dumbness, and the fact that caution is necessary in 
its digging. 

On linguistic and other grounds Ascherson concludes that 
Persia was the original home of mandrake superstitions and 
that from there these have spread outward, first to neighbor- 
ing Semitic peoples and laterto Europe. The words mandrake 
(English) and mandragoras (Greek and Latin) seem to trace 
back to the Persian smerdom-gia—man-like-plant. The list of 
Persian names for the plant is suggestive. Besides merdom- 
gia we find segken, tstereng, and ebrewi ssanam. Segken means 
dog-dug; zstereng is somewhat uncertain but may refer to the 
phosphorescence of the root, which—as we shall find—-is often 
mentioned; ebrewi ssanam means face-of-an-idol. From these 
names it is clear that most of the superstitions connected with 
the plant are found in its original home. 

Beyer exhaustively considers the ideas of Germans regard- 
ing alrdunen. The true mandrake grows in the Mediterranean 
area. Its superstitions were in vogue far outside of that area 
but were often associated with other plants of the local flora. 
So it was in Germany. Grimm considered the a/raunen 
superstitions ancient, but Beyer doubts whether the word 
was originally applied to mandrakes or their substitutes. 
He believes the term first designated “white, all-wise, 
wise-speaking, sorcery-speaking women’; later it was 
applied to evil demons and only finally to anthropomorphic 
roots with magic power. He quotes the following from An- 
drea Mattiola’s Kreuterbuch, published at Prag in 1563. It is 
strikingly like von Luschan’s Nineteenth Century presentation: 


; Wandering apothecariesand royers have carried for sale a root, which 
is formed likea little man or little woman; they have persuaded tnc 
*Plinius: xxv , 94 
+ Eryngium campestre, L, 
} Plinius: xxii, 8. 
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people that this root is difficult to obtain and must be dug from under a 
gallows, with special care. For securing it one must have a black dog, 
which must drag it out bya rope; the digger must first close his ears with 
wax for should he hear the screaming of the root, his life would be in 
danger. What else is that than what is told of the fern? Who will get 
fern-seed must be bold and able to force the devil. Such foolish play and 
spectra one must use for the people, because the crowd wishes to be de- 
ceived, for which Iam here says the wandering apothecary. This they 
have really accomplished in a masterly manner and have sold these roots 
at high prices, as if the root rendered people supremely happy and bar- 
ren women fruitful; they have to bathe it every Saturday with wine and 
water, wrap it carefully and keep it secretly. And now the kind reader 
must know that such alraunchen are but frauds; for, they cut bryony roots or 
flag-roots, while they are still fresh into human shape, insert in them grains 
of mullet in those places where they wish hair to be: thereupon they plant 
these cut roots in sand until sprouts shoot forth from the grains, which 
usually occurs in three weeks; thereuponthey dig them out again, scrape 
the sprouts with a sharp knife, making them as thin and delicate as if they 
were hair upon the head, the beard and the privy parts. Thereby the 
simpletons are deceived. This rascality has been disclosed to me bya 
street hawker of medicines, who lay very ill at Rome and was in my care, 
He showed me several roots thus carved, and told me that sometimes he 
had sold a single one to wealthy people for thirty ducats. 


Beyer’s most interesting presentation of German ideas may 
be condensed and summarized as follows: 


Forms are manifold. Usually a hand’s breadth to a span long, Hair 
may occur not only in head hair, beard, and sex organs, but over the 
whole body. (Such are the two, of differing sex, preserved in the Royal 
Library of Vienna; these have been there since 1680 and formerly belonged 
to Rudolph II.) They were regularly bathed; if this duty were neglected 
they shrieked like babies, until it was performed. Not only carved from 
the root of briony and flag but also from that of the Allium victoralis. (The 
one in the Bergen Museum is from this also at least in part.) That in the 
Marhische Museum in Berlin is not from a rhizome but from a knot of tree. 
Many were not even from plant products, e.g, one described by Bar- 
tholin was made from a dried frog, with a head of the root of Alpinia 
officinarum, Hance. This alraunchen was found under a gallows in Switz- 
erland, and was used tocure epileptic women, This was dressed in a white 
gown with golden girdle, and it was quite customary to clothe them in silk. 

Many superstitions and practices were associated in Germany with 
these little figures and many tales are narrated of their powers and doings. 
They had the power to double the gold-pieces laid beside them at night. 
They could not be thrown away, having the power to return. One sold 
would return unless theseller made a profit by the sale. One kept: in the 
family descended to the younger son, who was obliged in return for. it to 
lay gold and bread in the father’s coffin; in case the younger son died be- 
tore his father the figure went to the eldest, who was bound to make the 
customary offering. 

It is said that Joan of Arc owed her success to the possession of an 
alraunchen. An Italianis said to have vitalized one, after which he partly 
buried it in the ground; the exposed head oracularly answered all ques- 
tions he asked, It was dangerous, however, to have too much confidence 
in these little figures; if a person trusted one more than he did God, the 
devil might enter into the alraunchen with all his power for evil. Many 
other individual stories are told of the power of these forms. They were 
family protectors and luck-bringers, if carefully kept, but neglect of them 
entailed ruin or misfortune. Connected with the idea that such roots were 
mst potent when found under a gallows, was that they were actually the 
congealed urine or semen of the criminal emitted in the moment of his 
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death; it was necessary, however, that he should be a thief and one who 
had held no relation with women. 

The old ideas regarding the digging of these roots are found again in 
Germany. The digger must seal his ears, mark the spot with three crosses, 
use an ivory stick in digging, have the help of a black dog, about whose 
neck the string was tied and which suffered the usual fate, on hearing the 
dreadful cry of the up-torn root; some said the operation must be done at 
midnight, with the recitation of formulas; others preferred the hour before 
dawn ona Friday. One author gave minutely detailed information as to 
the mode of procedure.* 

As recently as 1630 in Hamburg the sale of alriiunchen was interfered 
with, Paul Graebner, student of Ascherson, declared that, some years 
ago, an old woman near Colberg desired to cure him of some trifling 
illness by means of a dry, somewhat man-shaped, root. 

Schultz reported at a meeting of the Prussian Botanical Society (Jan., 
1892) that the rhizomes of /vis /seudacorus are sold under the name of 
Glu kwurzel for ten, thirty or fifty pfennigs apiece, and that those are 
most prized which present some similarity to the human form. Such roots 
bring to the purchaser who guards them good luck (wealth, children, etc.) 


In England similar beliefs were universal. Shakspere and 
Drayton assume their hearers’ knowledge of the powers of the 
mandrake. Thus we find in Anthony’and Cleopatra, i, v.: 


CLEOPATRA: } 
Give me to drink mandragore. 
That I might sleep out this great gap of time. 


Othello, iil, 111: 
IAGO: 
Not poppy, nor mandragore 
Nor all the drowsy sirups of the world 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep, 
Which thou owedst yesterday. 


Romeo and Juliet, iv. iii.: 

JULIET: 
Shrieks like mandrake torn out of the earth 
That living mortals, hearing them run mad, 


King Henry VI. Partii. iit. ii. 
KING: 
Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake's groan, 


Hamlet, i, 5. 


And duller should thou be than the fat weed 
That rots itself at ease on Lethe’s wharf. 


Macbeth. 


_. BANCO: “Or have we eaten of the insane root that takes the reason 
prisoner?” 


In Drayton are several references:T 


“ The Hermit of Arden whose praise is in Polyolbion sallies forth with 
a little maund to gather herbs which have sundry strange effects upon 
mankind, * * * The power of mandrake (Atropa mandragora), in 
philtres, to procure love, and, worn about the body, to correct barrenness 
was unduly recognized.” Polyolbion, xiii [iii. 919 et]. 


*[Secrets du petit Albert.] 
t Folk-lore of Drayton: Folk-lore Journal: ii. 148. 36r. iii. 153. 
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The fleshy mandrake, grown in the shade of the mystic mistletoe, and 
only to be uprooted with the certainty of the act producing weird veget- 
able groans, was far-excellexce the love-compelling agent. Mandrake was 
also used for sleeping-draughts.—ymPhad ii [iv. 1467]. 


By the mandrake’s dreadful groans. 
By the lubrican’s sad moans; 
By the noise of dead men’s bones, 
In charnel-houses rattling. 
—Nymphai, viii [iv. 1508 et.] 


Among Southern Slavs mandrake superstitions appear to 
still have all the force that they had in Germany and England 
formerly. Jaworskij’s article is full of interest. 


The mere presence of an alriun plant in a garden or enclosure 
brings luck. Found wild, it 1s carefully transplanted. It must be 
well cared for or it gives bad luck instead of good. If its roots are 
injured in digging the digger is in danger of insanity. (Galician Poles 
believe that if a person carelessly injures the plant, this bleeds and he 
himself is wounded; his wound heals only as the plant itself does) Only 
one well-instructed in the matter should attempt to dig up a plant; he 
must first lay money and a piece of bread upon the ground; after the plant 
is most carefully removed, the bread and money are buried in its place. 
The root, once secured, is bathed in milk, carefully dried, wrapped in 
cloth, and guarded in achest. It brings luck and wealth to the house and 
guards it against thieves. It protects cattle from being bewitched; if, 
however, a witch possesses one, she may, by burning it on the first Thurs- 
day of the month, drain all the cows grazing uponnine meadows dry, with 
itssmoke. From a root, left to grow undisturbed in one spot for seven 
years, a naked child emerges, who runs after the mistress of the house 
calling her “mamma.” Poles say that a rcot grows more and more man- 
like and that it brings increasing wealth and good fortune as it grows out 
above the ground; when it is full grown, it cries out for baptism and be- 
comes the family guardian. 


Hartland says:* 


“The recipe current during the middle ages for gathering 
mandrakes was very much like that still practiced by Danubian 
gypsies to ubtain a kind of orchid which they call boy root. The root is 
half laid bare with a knife never before used, and a black dog is tied by 
the tail to it. A piece of ass-flesh is then offered to the animal; and when 
he springs after it he pulls out the plant. The representation of a linga is 
carved out of the root, wrapped in a piece of hart’s leather, and worn on 
the naked left arm to promote conception.” + 


It will be here again observed that mandrake supersti- 
tions naturally associate themselves locally with other plants 
when the actual mandrake does not occur. 

Before leaving Europe and Asia Minor we may quote an 
Armenian authority.} 


The root resembles a man standing upright; the leaves lie flat on the 
ground, and the plant bears a red berry, with a honey-odor. There are 


* Legend of Perseus, i. pp. 154-155, with ref. 

+ This “ root,” by the way, does not simulate a man’s form; it consists of rounded tubers 
attached by a slender stalk; there are two of these tubers usually and the name of the plant is 
due to their suggesting the testicles of a male. 

tI cannot give the reference. The notes, “from an Armenian book on Botany,” were 
furnished by Mr. Bedros Tatarian, formerly my student. I think the writer has not before been 
quoted in recent mandrake literature. 
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three species—white, blue, and red flowered. That with red flowers is the 
strongest and best. One of the species bears a black berry instead of a 
red one. There are two kinds of roots—black and white. The leaves re- 
semble those of the pumpkin and the plant is sometimes called the wild 
pumpkin. The root can be recognized in the dark by its phosphorescence; 
tne property, however, is shown only in fresh roots; old and dry ones must 
be moistened to make them phosphorescent. 

The root should be dug on a Tuesday, in the month of December or 
March, while the sun shines. The commonest mode of digging is to dig 
around the root so muchas possible and then tie it toa large dog. Walk- 
ing away to some distance, call the dog, who in his efforts to answer will 
pullup the root. The operation is always foliowed by a screech on the 
part of the plant and the resulting death of the dog. According to Pliny * 
the root was also removed by digging the surrounding earth away from it 
and then tying an oak branch to it; by pulling upon a long rope fastened 
to this branch the root was dragged out. Sometimes additional rules were 
observed; thus the prospective digger might visit the spot three days in 
succession, accompanied by a young and handsome virgin, richly dressed 
and ornamented, aiter which he would employ the dog as above described. 

Solomon’s wisdom was due toa piece of mandrake in his ring. ‘The 
charm also gave him complete power over all animals. Alexander the 
Great owed his power tothe possession of a mandrake, The rootafter being 
freed from the soil might be safely handled and after caretul cleaning was 
wrapped in a white linen cloth. The flower-buds wrapped in linen and 
tied with seven strings of seven different colors, were suspended at the 
neck to cure jaundice. A bit of the root burned drove devils and evil 
spirits from the room, The smoke of the root was a cure for insanity, 
especially tor that form in which the patient continually talked to himself. 
The ancient Greeks used mandrake as a cure against loss of flesh; laying 
the root on the body of a thin person caused him to gain in flesh, 


Passing now to China we find many references which have 
been brought to the attention of Occidental students by the 
Japanese, Minakata. He says: 


In an anonymous work in Chinese, 7iau-sieh-lui-Pien nine plants are 
named as frequently assuming the human or animal figures, viz., Cypress, 
Nan-tree, Turnip, Mustard, Citron, Pachyma cocos, Lydium chinense, 
Phytolacca acinosa, Panax ginseng. 

Among these the citron presents these figures by its fruit, the cypress 
in the veining of its wood, the nan-tree by its stem and branches and the 
turnip and mustard in their floral parts; the others apparently, like the 
mandrake, produce roots or underground portions more or less Simulating 
the human form. 

Of the nine, doubtless the Ginseng is the plant most celebrated for its 
medicinal virtues imaginarily connected with its anthropomorphous root. 


“The Shang-/uh grows on the ground beneath which a dead man lies, 
hence its root is mostly shaped like aman. * * * In acalm night, when 
nobody is about, the collector, offering the owl’s flesh roasted with oil, 
propitiates the spirit of the plant until zgmes fatui crowd about the latter; 
then the root is dug out, brought home and prepared with magic paper for 
a week; thus itis made capable of speech. This plant is surnamed Yehu 
(z. e., Night Cry) on account of its demoniacal naturet * * * It is also 
popularly called Chany liu kan--Witch-tree-root. There are two varie- 
ties of it; the white one is used for medicine, the red one commands evil 
spirits and kills man when it is internally taken by error. It is the /hy- 
tolacca acinosa.”t 


*1 do not locate thisreference. 1 believe the Armenian author in error. 
+ The name is also explainedthus. ‘“ As long as the fruit of the Phytolacca remains unripe 


the cuckoo contirues to cry every night. ° 
t Quoting from Sieh Tsai-Kang’s Wu-tsub-tsu, written about 1610. 
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Parallel between the Shang-luh and the Mandrake super- 
stitions: 





. Roots are anthropomorphic. 

:. Possess power of shrieking. 

3, Said togrow upon the ground, Thrives beneath a gallows, 
beneath which a dead man lies, | 

4. When about to acquire power| Shines inthe night like a candle; 
of speech, tgnes fatui, crowd about | Arabs call it “Devil’s candle.” 
it, 

5. “A sorcerer carves the root into| Old European belief in the dim- 
a human effigy, which he makes) inutive prophetic images made out 
through his spells capable of telling | of mandrake root. 
fortunes.” 

6. Kills demoniacal beings; drives} Exorcising power was renowned. 
malignant worms out of possessed 
persons; purges the poison of the | 


7. The red variety is poisonous | Makes men insane and the reason 
causing men to see the demons, | prisoner, 

8. As a love-philtre. | 

g. “The black ripe fruit is highly! Throughout the East reputed to 
valued by rustic women for it favors | remove sterility, 
their fertility.” 

10. Ir medicine used as a cooling | 
stuff,a purge, and for tumors and | 
swellings ot the glands. 





Minakata believes, justly I think, that these similarities are 
too numerous and too detailed to be due to independently 
similar thought in the two regions. Clearly, we have here 
again migration of the superstitions and their association with 
a new plant in the local flora. 

That the Chinese, however, knew also of the mandrake is 
evidenced by this passage from Chau Mih (1232-1308): 


Several thousand miles west of the Region of Moslem, the land pro- 
duces one substance extremely poisonous, which is shaped like a man as 
our gin-seng is. It is called Yah-fuh-lu,* and grows under the ground 
several chang deep. Should aman bruise its skin, its poison would adhere 
to and kill him. The only method of gathering it is this, dig around the 
said substance a hollow deep enough for man’s management therein, with 
one end of a string tie up the substance lightly, and with the other end 
bind around a big dog’s leg. Now flog the dog; he will, striving to avoid 
the danger, pluck the substance from the ground, but he will die instantly. 
The stuff thus procured is buried under other ground, whence it is taken 
out a year later; then it is dried and prepared with another medicine. 
When man takes internally a bit of this mixed with wine, it makes him 
soon fall down unconscious even of cuts and chops; still there is a certain 
drug which, if used within three days, can recover the man.f 


As to ginseng its use by the Chinese as a tonic and remedy 
is well known. Its roots are notably anthropomorphic. Dr. 
Edmund Bulkley writes me: ‘‘I have seen it growing in 
Japan and learned it was mostly for export to China, but have 
also bought specimens from Japanese drug. stores. _ Lieut.G. Cc. 


*Cf, Arabic Ya-bruh. ———— 
+ Minakata, 1. c. 
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Foulk, late of the U. S. Navy, and sometime representative of 
the United States at the Corean Court in Seoul, showed mea 
specimen more like a man than I should hope to whittlea 
stick, and informed me that mandrake forms a chief means of 
paying Corean tribute to China; that its value varied in ratio 
to its resemblance to the male figure, and that it was used as a 
panacea in Chinese.” Chinese ginseng can be bought at the 
stores of Chinese merchants in all our larger cities now, and 
fairly anthropomorphic specimens are not rare. : 

The superstitions connected with the plant Vgam ngaz* in 
Cochin China are probably the faint and distorted echoes of 
our Persian mandrake ideas. When, however, we find super- 
stitious notions asssociated with the man-shaped roots of Him- 
eranthus + among Brazilian Indians we are probably justified 
in considering them an independent growth, 

But my real excuse for discussing an already well-worn 
theme remains to be presented. Perhaps the oldest and cer- 
tainly the best known reference to the mandrake which we 
have is inthe Bible. In Genesis XXX, 14-17 we read: 


And Reuben went in the days of wheat harvest,and found mandrakes 
in the field, and brought them unto his mother Leah. Then Rachel said 
to Leah, “Give me, I pray thee, of thy son’s mandrakes.” And she said 
unto her, “Is it a small thing that thou hast taken away my husband? and 
wouldst thou taken away my son’s mandrakes also?’’ And Rachel said, 
“ Therefore shall he lie with thee tonight for thy son’s mandrakes.” And 
Jacob came from the field in the evening, and Leah went out to meet him 
and said, ‘‘ Thou must come in unto me; for I have surely hired thee with 
my son’s mandrakes.”’ 


Abundant passages in Josephus and various Talmudic and 
Rabbinical writers show that the Jews have held other notions 
regarding the powers of mandrakes. The idea, however, that 
they were helpful to barren women, the oldest on record, is . 
also the most persistent in practice. Here, in Chicago, is a 
man of wealth and influence among the Orthodox Jews; he 
mourns the fact that no child perpetuates his line; he has been 
interested in the return of the Jews to Palestine and has given 

largely to the cause; the Jews of Jerusalem, knowing of his 
family sorrow and appreciative of his sympathy, sent him a 
mandrake with their best wishes. At first this merely indi- 
cated to me that the mandrake superstitions still live in Syria, 
a fact already well known. But questioning soon showed that 
mandrakes imported from the Orient are still in demand here 
among Orthodox Jews. They are rarely sold for less than four 
dollars and one young man whose wife is barren recently paid 
ten dollars for a specimen. They are still thought to be male 
and female; they are used remedially, a bit being scraped into 
water and taken internally; they are valued talismans; and 
they insure fertility to barren women. 





* Revue des traditions populaires, 1897, p. 275. 
t Von Martins, Flora Brasiliensis, X. p. 160, quoted by Ascherson. 
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In closing may we present a list of the mandrake’s powers? 
The anthropomorphic roots of mandragora, bryonia, alluim, 
etc., possess sex, are phosphorescent, cry out and groan; they 
have medicinal properties, are somniferic, anzsthetic, and aph- 
rodisiac; they exorcise demons, possess guardian powers and 
give luck; they remove barrenness and serve as love amulets; 
they possess the power of speech and serve as oracles; they 
give power to become invisible; they can, of themselves, re- 
turn to their ower; they can be ill and can impart illness; 
they grow on dead men’s graves and under gallows; they must 
be dug with magical precautions. 





Paper read at the annual meeting of the International Folk- 
lore Association, Chicago, May 25, 1901. Specimens of -man- 
dragora from the Orient, one of them secured from Jews in 
Chicago, and roots of Chinese ginseng were exhibited in illus- 
tration of the paper. 





DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF THE LAKE DWELLERS. 


BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Domestic ANIMALS OF THE Swiss LAKE-DWELLERS. From 
a study of the collection of animal remains in the Bern Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Dr. Studer (Mitth. d. anthrop. Ges. 
in Wien, 1900, Sitzgb., 106-108) has arranged chronologically 
the domesticated animals of the prehistoric people of the 
lakes of western Switzerland and their descendants and 
successors. The evolution of the domestication of animals 
thus indicated is in brief as follows: 

I. Oxvpest Stone AGE (Bielersee and Moosseedorfee) 
a) Dog. The characteristic representative of the canine 
species (Canis f. palustris, Riitim ) is a small, Spitz-like creature, 
widespread during the stone age, being found from Lake La- 
doga to-the crannoges of Ireland. An almost identical species 
occurs among the Tungus, in the Bismarck Archipelago ( Pa- 
cific), and among the Battaks of Sumatra. 6) Pig. The skull 
of the species here occurring (Sus scrofa palustris, Riitim ) 
shows signs of not very advanced domestication, and the char- 
acteristics of the species are very marked. c) Sheep. 
The characteristic species (Ovies aries palustris, Riitim.) is a 
small race, with somewhat goat-like horns. d@) Goat. A small 
species with well-developed upright horns. ¢) Cattle. (Bos 
taur. brachyceros, Riitim.). All the remains of cattle from the 
oldest period belong to the small “ Torfkuh,” represented here 
in its purest form. 

At this period remains of domesticated animals and of the 
wild animals of the chase are found in about the same propor- 
tions. Besides the small species of domesticated cattle remains 
of the huge wild Bos primigenius are found,also of a large species 
of wild hog. Even in this early age the physical differences 
between wild and domesticated animals are clearly present 
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IJ. Later Stone AGe (Stations of Vinelz, Sutz, Lattri- 
gen, on the Bielersee and Font on the Neuenburgersee). In 
this period the remains of domestic animals (cattle are par- 
ticularly numerous) exceed those of wild animals, and it is 
evident that a decided advance in domestication has taken 
place. In all animals indications of race-formations and im- 
provements of the old stock can be noted. New races also 
occur, some due to the domestication of wild animals, others, 
no doubt, imported from without. The domesticated animals 
in this period are: @) Dog. The old * Torfhund” partly sur- 
vives unchanged, but partly as modified by breeding. ‘Three 
new dogs occur (one corresponding to the large “Spitz” of 
the German farmers, another to the Spitz or Pommeranian, 
and the last, a sort of terrier),—many transitional forms be- 
tween the extremes are alsofound. Besides these there occur 
sporadically (probably of foreign origin) a large wolf-like 
species resembling the Labrador | dog and the northern Siber- 
ian dog, known as /azka; and a large slim dog probably iden- 
tical with the Scotch deerhound and the Irish wolf-hound 
(similar skulls have been found in the crannoges of Ireland). 
6) Pig. The old “ Torfschwein” still occurs numerously, but 
has generally become larger and stronger, and bears evidence 
of longer domestication. Certain other remains indicate an 
attempt at domesticating the wild-hog. c) Sheep. The goat- 
horned sheep of the earlier period has likewise grown larger 
and stronger generally. There occurs a new species whose 
strong, spiral horns indicate kinship with the mouffon of 
southern Europe. This species (probably imported), which 
occurs only in small numbers, appears to be most nearly re- 
lated to the large sheep of Spain. @) Goat. As in the previous 
period, but larger and stronger. Remains of a larger species 
(probably imported from the Mediterranean region, like the 
large sheep) also occur, whose horns resemble most those of 
the Capra wgagrus. e) Cattle. Remains of cattle in this period 
constitute the chief part of the bones of animals found. Be- 
sides the old Brachyceros (somewhat larger and stronger than 
of old), there occur remains of the Sos primigenius, rather 
smaller, however, than the wild creature, but closely resem- 
bling it in horns and skull. As species derived from the tame 
Primigenius appear three others (a hornless race; a smaller 
species very commonly occurring; and a cross between the 
smaller Primigenius and the larger Brachyceros). 

II]. Bronze AGr. (Moéringen on the Bielersee). With this 
period an absolute change in the domestic fauna is noted. 
Krom the numerous remains ot cereals, etc., in the region of 
the lake-dwellings it is clear that with the advance in agricul- 
ture occurred a stand-still or regression in animal-domestica- 
tion. At the same ome, however, new races put in their ap- 
pearance, the horse, ¢. g., as a draught animal. The remains 
of the sheep foes si during this period, followed by those 
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of the pig and cattle in about equal numbers. The domestic 
animals of the period are as follows: 

a) Dog. The small species (Canis palustris) seems still to 
have existed, but the characteristic remains at this time are 
those of alarge dog (Cants matris optima), of the same race as 
the modern German shepherd-dogs. Another species of dog 
occurring at this period, the Canis intermedius, was a sort of 
hunting-dog. 0%) Horse. The horse of the period is a small, 
slender animal (according to Marck, 135.5-141 cm. high), 
whose skeletal proportions and form ally him with the Ori- 
ental horses, now best represented by the Arab. It differs 
markedly from the horse of the diluvial period, which was still 
wild in neolithic times in Switzerland. c) Pig. All the re- 
mains of the pig of this period belong to the small long-eared 
species, domesticated from the wild hog of Europe. d) Sheep. 
The very numerous remains of sheep (horns do not occur) 
seem to indicate a hornless race with closest relationship to 
the long-tailed hornless species of Middle Europe. e) Goat. 
The scanty remains found during this period do not differ 
from those of the Stone age. /) Cattle. The remains of cattle 
are not very numerous and belong to a small race possessing 
certain resemblances to the Arachyceros, but show signs of 
being stunted. 

The striking change in domesticated animals (an animal 
so important as the horse appearing only with bronze) taken 
in connection with the fact that the stations of the Bronze age 
and those of the Stone age are separated by a layer of lake- 
mud, suggests that the Bronze age in western Switzerland is 
due to a new immigration. 

IV. Iron Ace. At the La Téne station, which represents 
the typical Gallo-Helvetic Iron age, remains of domestic 
animals are not common. Those of the horse (bronze-age 
type) predominate. Cattle and pigs combine the species of 
the Bronze age, while remains are found of a hunting-dog, 
identical with the modern Bernese beagle. 

Judging from the osseous remains and pictorial representa- 
tions found in later Roman settlements, several other species 
of dogs occurred. A skull found in the ruins of Roman origin 
in Aargau shows that the old “ Torfhund” still continued to 
survive. The stag-hound (deerhound, wolf-dog) is figured in 
bronze and on mosaics (¢. g. the mosaic of Avenches in the 
Bern Museum). Large mastiff-like dogs also occurred, whose 
origin is not clear. 

Besides Studer, Glur, Adam, and Marck have contributed 
of recent years to our knowledge of the interesting fauna of 
this region. 



























-ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


DEFICIENCY OF PRIMITIVE Man. In the twelfth Archzo- 
logical Report of the Provincial Museum of Ontario, which is 
under his direction, Mr. David Boyle discusses (pp. 11-14) the 
deficiences of primitive art. Primitive man, he holds, was con- 
servative in generic rather than specific fashion, and only defici- 
ent, not absolutely defective in originality. Making all pos- 
sible allowances, however, for the lack of parallelism between 
mentality and the use of mechanical contrivances, for ignor- 
ance as to the real uses of artifacts and devices of aboriginal 
invention, etc., Mr. Boyle concludes that “ notwithstanding so 
much apparently possible progressiveness our aborigines did 
not apply much of their knowledge in such way as would have 
tended to make life more enjoyable, or, at any rate, more tol- 
erable. Of inventiveness ifi our sense, they had no knowledge, 
or they would have devised many plans to ease: their labors 
simple as there were.” Among the transitions which might 
readily have occurred among them, but did not, is that from 
the center-pierced disk of clay to the wheel for vehicles, but 
the lack of a suitable large domesticated draught animal must 
relieve them of much criticism for this omission; besides they 
invented the toboggan to utilize the animal they had tamed. 
The most signal tailure of the Indians of Canada and the 
northern United States, is, Mr. Boyle thinks “their indisposi- 
tion or inability to better their dwellings.” But here again, the 
temporary character of their habitations played some rdéle in 
the result. As compared with the Maoris of New Zealand and 
with many ‘African peoples, “they have proved deficient in 
what may be called receptivity.” Here and there, along cer- 
tain lines considerable progress was undoubtedly made, e. g., 
in art. Of the mental state of the Indians of Canada and the 
adjoining regions of the United States he observes that “al- 
though it might be improper to characterize their mental state 
as one of arrested development, it was certainly a case in which 
development was very much retarded.” Or, in other words, 
“the Indians, like many other peoples, possessed the power of 
advancement only to a limited extent, and in a few directions, 
and this power was possessed by only a few persons at a time.” 
Civilized and primitive peoples differ mentally “ mainly in 
respect of the fact that among the former there is an enor- 
mously greater tendency to adopt, to adapt, to assimilate and 
to originate.” In Peru and Mexico the power to progress was 
more marked in its effects, but “even among the natives of 
these countriés, the limit was ‘a narrow one from our point of 
view, and it had probably been reached centuries before the 
discovery.” A good deal of this is true, no doubt, but Mr. 
Boyle probably underrates the inventiveness of the Indian both 
generally and particularly in these interesting ‘‘ Notes” of his. 

++ ++ 
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HumaAN Form IN INDIAN ArT. In the same Report (pp. 14- 
21) Mr. Boyle writes briefly of ‘The Human Form in Indian 
Art” and ‘The Human Face in Clay.” The primitive artist, 
unless his intentions are all represented by failures “did not 
aim at portraiture in the exact sense.” According to Mr. 
Boyle: “It is not improbable that he sometimes tried to re- 
present a broken nose, a blind eye, a wry face, or some con- 
spicious arrangement of hair, but that was all. It cannot be 
said that he even caught the typical features or expression of 
his race. One often hears the remark made that such a face, 
in clay or in stone, is a ‘regular Indian one,’ but expressions 
of this kind are the results of fancy rather than of fact.” Mr. 
Boyle’s “ Notes” are illustrated with thirteen figures of draw- 
ings of the human figure by Toronto kindergarten children, in- 
tended for comparison with the artistic productions of the 
Indian. On this point he remarks: ‘The efforts of a kinder- 
garten pupil, or of any untaught child, to ‘‘make a man,” cor- 
respond in results to that ot the savage who undertakes to pro- 
duce a similar drawing, and whether we say in this, or in any 
other connection, that that savage 1s but a child, or the child a 
mere savage, is quite immaterial. In either case we mean that 
there has not been developed more than the crudest ideas 
of comparison and proportion.” In plastic representations of 
the human face the Canadian Indians have been more success- 
ful than with the body, so it may be said “as with the child, 
the head is everything in primitive art, and, as with the child, 
there is no attempt at portraiture.” In connection with Mr. 
Boyle’s remarks on the face in Indian art one should read the 
brief paper of Regnault on “ The Physiognomy in Savage Art,” 
published in Za Nature (Paris), 1901, pp. 408-410. Regnault 
is of opinion that primitive peoples have succeeded better than 
is commonly believed in their pictorial representations of the 
human physiognomy. ue 

DOLMENS AND MEnuHiIRS IN FRANCE. In a recent study of 
the ‘ Geographical Distributions of Dolmens and Menhirs in 
France”’ (Rev. de |’ Ecole d’ Anthrop. de Paris, XI, 33), Prof. 
A. de Mortillet estimates the number of dolmens at 4,226 and 
of menhirs at 6,192. Of the total number of dolmens more 
than half are located in the departments of Finistére,Cétes-du- 
Nord, Morbihan, Ille-et-Vilaine, Loire-Inférieure, Aveyron, 
Lozére, Ardéche, Gard, Hérault. The distribution of dolmens 
seems to be independent alike of the course of large rivers and 
of the geological character of the soil. Of the 6,192 menhirs 
(isolated, or in groups) 4,747 or more than two-thirds are 
located in Brittany, and of these 3,450 in Morbihan alone, while 
none have as yet been found in Gard, Basses-Alpes, Alpes- 
Maritimes, and Pelfort. Over the rest of the country they 
seem to be scattered indifferently. In Gard also no dolmens 
have been found, but examinations have not been made with 
thoroughness. The relation of dolmens to menhirs in numbers 
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varies greatly in divers parts of the country. In some districts 
they are about equally distributed; in the east both are very 
rare; south of the great central massif, dolmens are very num- 
erous, menhirs rare. Aveyron, ¢. g., ranks as number one for 
dolmens, but as number twenty-four for menhirs. 

— . 

RockinG-Stones. As late as 1880, according to M. Paul 
Sébillot (Rev. d. Trad. Pop., XVI, (178-180), rocking-stones 
or logans were entered in the /mventaire ces Monuments Mégalt- 
thiques, as monuments of human origin, and there were stated 
to be 83 of them in various parts of France, those regions pos- 
sessing most (Cétes-du-Nord 15, Puy-de-Do6me 11, Dordogne 
9), where there was abundant evidence of geological disinte- 
gration. The names of the rocking-stones are often quite in- 
teresting. The rock of St. Estéphe in Nontron, ¢. g., is called 
‘Nut-cracker” (Casse-noisettes), from the ease and accuracy 
with which its “rocking” can be controlled. Another in the 
forest of Villéne, not far from Moulins-Engilbert, is named 
“Stone of good Courage” (Pierre de bon courage), having 
been thought perhaps to exert some influence on the strength 
and valor of men. As tothe origin of these rocking-stones 
there are many curious legends. The rock of Mont la Cote in 
Tarn and that of Gelle in Puy-de-Déme, were brought from a 
long distance by the Virgin Mary in her aproh, as she plied 
her distaff. The Devil in person set going the stone of 
Rennes-les-Bains. Strange deeds are sometimes attributed to 
these “rockers.” A rocking-stone (now destroyed) at 
Louvigné de Desert was said to go every year during the mid- 
night mass to drink of the brook in the valley below. Some 
of them, like the stone of Auron in Bourges were believed to 
“turn.” The stone of Dame-Sainte “turned on itself” on 
Palm Sunday when the procession reentered the church. Some 
of these rocking-stones were used for tests and ordeals. The 
stone of Trégunc near Concarneau, as its name Men dogan 
(‘stone of deceived husbands” ) indicates, and another near 
Pontivy, which could be moved by the finger of a little child, 
would not budge for the deceived husband who interrogated 
them. Another stone near Sarrebourg is used to test marital 
fidelity. The rocking-stone of Yaudet, called Roc’h Werhet, 
‘Virgins’ Rock,” was used to prove the chastity of maidens. 
Near Balais a stone set in motion by the wind (so delicately 
balanced was it upon another large rock) was said to ‘“‘ dance” 
and presages were taken from the quickness of the movement. 
By agitating the stone of Rennes-les-Bains in Aube, one could 
summon Satan and make a pact with him. Certain popular 
ceremonies, of which now little trace remains, seem to have 
been connected with some of these rocking-stones. A spring 
and a harvest festival, ¢.¢., appear to have been celebrated 
each year at the “ Stone of good Courage” at Moulins-Engil- 
bert. Some of the folk-lore of the megalithic monuments has 
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doubtless been transferred to these “rocking stones,” or, per- 
haps, vice versa 7 an OP 

PILE-DWELLING IN A Cave. The Grotto di Pertosa in the 
Province of Salerno, Italy, the remains in which have been re- 
cently discussed by Prof. G. Patroni and Dr. E. Regalia ( Arch. 
p. l’ Antropol., XX XI, 25-54), bélonging to the early bronze 
age, with survival of neolithic pottery,—and not so recent in 
time as the existence of bronze would seem at first to indicate, 
since the south of Europe developed faster than the north,— 
is of great interest to archzologists. The cavern is visited to- 
day by shepherds and hunters (of the wild pigeons that nest 
there, and there is also an altar dedicated to St. Michael the 
archangel. There was also found in the cave a terra cotta 
(probably representing Semele and Dionysos) of Greek origin, 
which fact leads Prof. Patroni to conclude that the Christian 
cult had its forerunner in a heathen, perhaps, chthonic one. 
But the most remarkable feature of the cave, something unique 
hitherto in prehistoric remains, is a pile-dwelling or palafitte, 
with which the whole floor of the cave was covered. The 
workmanship is well done for people without nails or means 
of making exact insertions. The uprights were made of oak 
trunks roughly worked with hatchets, sharpened more or less 
at the lower end for being driven into the mud and thinned 
atthe top to receive the hollowed-out ends of the split and 
rough hewn trunks and large branches of young oak serving 
as beams. Upon these were placed lighter (almost flat some- 
times) cross-pieces of oak, quite close together. The whole 
was then covered with a bed of oak-bark and a layer of broom, 
seeds and ferns. In Prof. Patroni’s opinion, the torrent now 
restricted to the left wall of the cavern, once occupied the 
whole area, thus making necessary the pile-dwelling. He is 
also of opinion that not so wide a gulf existed between cave- 
dwellers and pile-dwellers, as Pigorini, ¢. g., maintains. The 
good water, fish, and clay found in the cave, its beauty (su- 
perior to that of all neighboring ones), etc., attracted to it 
some small tribe or group of men, and the falafitte followed 
for very natural reasons. 

++ ‘ans ++ 
PotyGLor SwiTzERLAND. According to the last census 

(Rev. Scientif., Paris, 25 mai, 1901, p. 665) the number of 
people in Switzerland speaking German has decreased since 
1888 from 714 per 1,000 inhabitants to 697, while those speak- 
ing French have grown from 218 to 330, those speaking Italian 
from 53 to 67, those speaking Romaunsch have decreased 
from 13 to 12, The decrease in the German speaking popula- 
tion is absolute in Neufchatel, where there has been a falling 
off of 5,000. Today Switzerland counts 2,319,105 speakers of 
German, 733,220 French, 222,247 Italian, 38,677 Romaunsch, 
and 14,087 speaking some foreign tongue. The speakers of 
Romaunsch have decreased absolutely 1.5 per cent. 








GAMBLING AMONGST THE CREES WITH SMALL 
STICKS. 


BY G. E. LAIDLAW. 


While at Fort Qu ’Appelle, in the fall and winter of 1882, 
I had many opportunities of witnessing this interesting 
game. I first saw it at Mus-cow-pe tung’s Reserve, about 
thirty miles west of the Fort. This possesses much fascina- 
tion for the Crees and Saulteaux (Algonguians), and it is 
played a great deal during the long winter nights. 

‘{he game is as follows, being played by any small num- 
ber of people. These divide themselves into two sides, the 
stakes being placed in the middle, between the opposing 
parties, and the game commences. The greatest interest 
prevails and no sound is heard except the vociferations of 
the chief player, the ever present tone-tone and an occas- 
ional low murmurred /i-gatt from some excited onlooker. 

The chief—there is one for each side—takes two small 
sticks, about one inch in length and as thick as an ordinary 
leadpencil, concealing them either in either hand, or one in 
each, or none in either or both, etc. The object of the 
game being to guess where they are, thus it is evident that 
deception has a large part todo with the play, therefore 
the chief player assumes the most imaginable deceptive 
looks and facial contortions, coupled with a desultory con- 
versation with players and onlookers. The most out of the 
way questions being asked and remarks passed to throw 
opposing players off the scent. During the intervals of these 
questions and remarks he keeps up a most idiotic monoto- 
nous hi-zah-ing and all the time is in a state of nervous, 
shaking and trembling. The hands are placed together in 
front of his chest with bent shaking arms; then the hands 
are separated, one being hid under his blanket, etc., the 
oddest manipulation of hands and arms gone through to 
delude his antagonist, he finally holds up his hands for the 
other chief player to guess. The answer is given by signs: 

Clasping the right wrist with the left hand and having 
the fingers extended, the palm towards the other player 
means nothing in the right hand. 

Vice versa, nothing in the left. 

Clasping the right wrist with the left hand, with the 
~2 aaaa extended, the rest closed, means one in the right 
land. 

Vice versa one in the left. 

Clasping as before, two fingers extended, means two in 
right hand. 

Vice versa two in left. 
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Both hands raised vertically, fingers extended and 
palms towards the other players signifies nothing in either. 

The disengaged hand should be forced quickly down 
with the fingers pointing towards the other player after 
being allowed to remain vertically for a few seconds. 
Some players prefer clasping the elbow instead of the wrist. 

The first side that gains four points wins the game, the 
tally being kept by sticking small sticks in the ground, 
the winning side taking the stakes and dividing them. If 
the guesser guesses right it is his turn to take the sticks; if 
not the first player has another chance and so on. The 
chief player on each side does all the guessing and playing. 
Squaws do not take part in this game. except when they 
are used as chattels,and are themselves included as the 
stakes. 





BPITORIAL. 


ROCK-CUT STRUCTURES. 


In reference to the High Place so well described by Pro- 
fessor Robinson, it should be said that the discovery is very 
important for the light which it throws upon the history of 
architecture in the East. The date of its construction has not 
been ascertained, yet if we compare it with other Rock-cut 
structures in the region and especially with those discovered 
in Phrygia and Asia Minor, we shall be led to the conclusion, 
that it is very ancient. In fact it stands between the prehis- 
toric structures and the earliest historic, and may be regarded as 
one of a series which shows the progress of architecture, if it 
may be so called, through its various stages. It does not be- 
long to the “ rude stone monuments,” for it shows the use of iron 
tools, and contains stcne objects which have been trimmed or 
hewn, whereas the most of these monuments are of unhewn 
stone. There are, however, features, which would ally the 
structures with those which are peculiar to the early historic 
period, even with that period which was characterized by the 
building of the pyramids. The following are the features 
which should be studied in order to identify its position among 
the other monuments: 

1. The Pillars or Obelisks. These were hewn out of the 
solid rock, and the rock removed from around them; but the 
shape in which they were left shows, that the builders were 
somewhat familiar with obelisks. They had certainly passed 
out of that stage, in which the rude, unhewn “menhirs or 
standing stones” were common and yet had not quite reached 
that stage, which was represented by the columns found in the 
rock-cut tombs of Beni Hassan, or that stage which represented 
the obelisks, whether of Egypt or Babylonia or Assyria. 
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2 The court, which was hewn out of the solid rock, shows 
that the custom of placing a-square court near the temple and 
of orientating it, had already been adopted. Still the fact that 
there was a circular enclosure sunken in the rock shows, that 
the custom, of making circles serve the purpose of religion, 
had not altogether passed away. The circle wasa sure sign of 
sun-worship, and was used as a symbol of that cult throughout 
the globe. It appeared in Great Britain and in South America, 
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and was commonly used as an open air temple. Sun-worship 
was common among all the pagan nations of the East, especially 
so among the Phcenicians. It prevailed among the Moabites 
and Edomites and many other Semitic tribes. 

3. The Laver is an important feature. Cleanliness was re- 
quired by most of the Semitic tribes. Provision for it was 
made inthe Levitical law. The laver of brass before the taber- 
nacle shows this, just as the images of oxen show the custom 
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of animal sacrifice. Still there were four elements which 
figured in the symbolism of all primitive tribes. They were: 
Water, Air, Earth and Fire. We find each one of these ele- 
ments symbolized in the High Place. The water by the laver, 
the fire by the altar, the air or sun by the obelisk and the 
earth by the rock itself. 

4. The altar is an important feature. The Scripture says: 
“Thou shalt not lift a tool upon the altar; thou shalt not lift 











STATUES IN THE INTERIOR OF TEMPLE. 
any iron tool on them.” Thisaltar must have been hewn out 
by iron-tools. Sacrifices were evidently offered upon it, but it 
is unknown whether they were human sacrifices or not. The 
fact that there were channels for blood cut in the rock is 
however significant. 

The fact that the altar was erected upon a high place, 
where it could be seen by the multitude would indicate that it 
was an unusual sacrifice, and may have been really a sacrifice 
of a human victim, similar to that practiced by the king of 
Moab. Levitical law forbade human sacrifice, but it was a 
common practice among all pagan tribes. Even Abraham was 
tested, and bore the test as courageously as a pagan would. 
One can realize how the column of black smoke, arising from 
above the mountain would impress the people, but the knowl- 
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edge that upon the altar a human sacrifice was being offered, 
would make the smoke and the fire which gleamed out beneath 
the black clouds, doubly impressive. 

5. The fact that it was upon a mountain surrounded by 
others, which were noted for certain historic events, and 
had been made sacred by the memory of notabilities, who 
had died and had been buried upon their summits, must 
have made the scene all the more imposing. We know of 
no locality, which was more celebrated in antiquity than 
this, for here Aaron, the High Priest of the Jews, was 
buried, and here also other events had occurred. 

6. The scene and the structures all remind us of prac- 
tices iwhich were common in prehistoric times. There is 
no doubt that human sacrifices were offered to the sun in 
many localities, and the open air temples were designed 
for this purpose. It certainly does not seem reasonable 
that such structures as Stone-henge and Avebury were erect- 
ed as some claim merely for the burial of those slain in 
battle. But on the contrary sacrifices to the sun, at stated 

= intervals, would require just such 
elements as were embodied in them. 
The altar, or standing stone called 
Friars heel, the circles of stones and 
the earth-circle would indicate that 
human sacrifices were offered to the 
sun. In this High Place we have 
the obelisk, the circle, and the 
altar, but in addition the square 
court, the stairway the laver,and the 
channel for blood. These did not 
appear in the period of the rude 
stone monuments, but they did ap- 
pear when the temples were erected. 
‘*The earliest form of religion 
practiced by the Canaanites and 
Semitic tribes who peopled Syria, 
is shown by the High Places. Ina 
country in which plains were of 
small extent, where chains of moun- 
tains were on every horizon, a 
mountain was a great divinity or 
fetich, and nothing was more natural 
than to do it honor by erecting an 

STATUE OF RAMESES II. altar on its summit.” 

It was not merely in this one locality that the pro- 
gress of architecture can be traced. for there are many 
places in the region of the Mediterranean and farther east 
where there is a succession of structures even more inter- 
esting than that shown in Syria or Northern Arabia. It is 
true that this remarkable high place is in strong contrast 
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with the city of Petra, which is in close proximity, and that 
the one presents, the rudest specimens of Syriac architec- 
ture while the other, the best specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture, and the whole history of architectural develop- 
ment may be included between them. The same is also 
true of many localities which will be found scattered over 
the region which surrounds the Mediterranean Sea, extend- 
ing as far east as Persia, and perhaps even to Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

It would seem that inthis region there were struc- 
tures which contained in themselves the history of religions 
or sacred architecture and the Rock-cut structures were 
only one link in the chain; the rude stone monuments hav- 
ing preceded them and the temples and tombs which are 
furnished with columns and capitals and other architec- 
tural features having followed them. The Rock-cut struc- 
tures, to be sure, are found in a variety of shapes and forms, 
some of them being very rude but others quite advanced 
in their architectural features, but the chief fact which at- 
tracts attention is that so many of them were connected 
with religion of some kind, either as idols, or altars, or 
temples, or tombs, all of which were regarded as sacred. 

The first to be noticed are the images which are so 
common in this region, some of them in the shape of 
animals, others in human shape, and still others present- 
ing a combination of the two. It matters not in which 
direction we may go, we shall find the images not only 
very prominent but serving an important part in the early 
architecture of the east. 

Images were signs ot animal worship, and ancestor 
worship, and so were common throughout the globe, 
at a certain stage of development. Animal images are 
found in Pheenicia, Babylonia, India, China, and in North 
America, and were probably survivals of Totemism. Human 
images are also common in the same countries and show that 
ancestor-worship was the successor of Totemism. The fact 
that such images are found in the east is significant, for Totem- 
ism was common in Arabia, and is to this day. 

Every one is familiar with the sphinx of Egypt. This 
is an image of a lion which is cut out of the rock, but has 
a human head and face. 

There are other images which are not isolated, but are 
connected with tombs and temples. Among these are the 
images which were hewn out of the rock and were placed 
before the grotto temples. 

The most famous of these is the rock-hewn temple at 
Abou-Simbel; this temple isseeninthe plate. Onits facade 
are four colossal figures of Rameses II, represented as 
seated, sculptured out of solid rock, two on each side of 
the doorway. These are said to be the largest statues 
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in Egypt. They measured from the sole of the feet to the 
top of the head, sixty-five feet. Over the entrance tc the 
temple is carved in relief, the figure of the god Ra. The 
principal hall in the great temple is lined with statues of 
the gods, also carved out of the rock. These statues belong 
to a comparatively late period, but are the survivals of 
such statues as were common ina very early period. Taken 
along with the Sphinx and the statues of Memnon, they 
show the progress of sculpture and of statuary, the seated 
figure being specially significant. 

Reber says in his History of Ancient Art, p. 31: 

Far more important than these are the grotto temples of Abou-Simbel, 
in the vicinity of the second cataract, where the portals are also cut wholly 
from the rock. The larger of the two even attempts to approach as well 
as possible, the enormous pylons of the great Theban temples. 

Tothis end the gentle inclinaticn of the cliff was cut away to the talus 
angle of the Egyptian walls and pylons, and the cornize above, of round- 
let and scotia, was worked from the rock. Four such colossal sitting 
figures, as are often placed before the pylons, were also cut from the cliff— 
an effective ornament and an economy of labor thus being secured. The 
representation of the portal between two pylons was given up; the whole 
tront formed one wall in which the entrance-door was cut without further 
decoration. The empty space above the opening was filled by a high re- 
lief, carved within an oblung niche. The entrance which has now been 
cleared of the sand, leads ina natural order to a space corresponding to 
the court of the free-standing temples; it is somewhat similar to that of 
Girsheh, which was also erected by Ramses II., though more imposing 
and of better proportions. 

The existing ruins allow a comparatively clear understanding of the 
religious architecture cf Egypt,in which class the monumental tombs 
must be reckoned as well as the various forms of temples; but we are left 
almost entirely uninstructed as to the nature of the private dwellings. 

The combination of animal figures with columns, cornices, 
and courts is to be noticed. The most interesting specimens 
of these are found in Babylonia and Assyria, a region in which 
architecture has made great progress, but which was attended 
also with a religious system which somewhat resembled that 
of Egypt. We have not space to describe the individual 
specimens, but will merely refer to the cuts to show how reli- 
gious symbols were mingled with various architectural devices, 
exactly as was the case in America in pre-historic times. 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


In the year 1886, a meeting of the Library Association was 
held at Milwaukee, and the editor of the AMERICAN ANTI- 
QUARIAN accompanied them on a delightful excursion to St. 
Paul, and Lake Superior and back. At that time Mr. Justin 
Windsor and Mr. F. R. Poole were living and served an im- 
portant part in the association. It was a singular circum- 
stance that Professor John Fisk, who was a prominent librarian 
as well as author should have finished his course just at the 
time of this second meeting in Wisconsin. Those in attend- 
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ance, however, were numerous enough to give a renewal of the 
very pleasant impressions which were made fifteen years ago. 
It is matter for congratulation that so much progress has been 
made in the library work and especially that so many new 
libraries have been established, for it is prophetic of the future 
of our country. There are three elements in American society 
which have made much progress during the past fifteen years. 
These may be summarized as follows: 1. The increase of 
capital and the great world-wide movements which capital is 
able to secure; 2, the increase of labor organizations and the 
effort to secure rights for the common laborer; 3, the increase 
of educational insiitutions, such as schools and colleges, 
churches and religious institutions, and especially free libraries 
and the circulation of good beoks for the masses. It was a 
revelation to the editor that so much was being done by the 
librarians to disseminate information among all classes of 
people and provide books for the people who are in remote 
places. This may be regarded as one of the most hopeful 
signs of the times, and is prophetic of the future. By this 
means the population is to be unified, the English language is 
to be extended and American civilization is to be increased. 
The American thought ‘s quick, and active and free, as free 
as the air. It is stimulating and improving, and can be com- 
pared only to the American flag with its beautiful colors re- 
flecting the sunlight and the sky. There is an enthusiasm 
about our literary culture and our literary work, which is both 
pervasive and elevating. The main thing is now to encourage 
this enthusiasm, both in the production and in the distribu- 
tion of good literature. Criticism may be necessary and may 
be useful in elevating the standard, but there is a style of 
criticism which is so harsh and unreasonable that only con- 
demnation awaits it. The librarians have a responsibility in 
reference to this, which is even greater than that toward the 
public for in nine cases out of ten the critics will condemn 
what the public demand. Fortunately, however, there is no 
syndicate among the critics, and the general kindly spirit 
which is so prevalent among the librarians is likely to over- 
come any evil tendency which arises from that source. We 
predict, for the future, a great advance in American culture, for 
wealth is beginning to flow in the right direction, and the respon- 
sibility as well as the hopefulness of the librarians is destined 
to work the most excellent results among the common people. 
Thought is as silent as the library and the book, but is the most 
powerful element in society, and it is important that it should 
feel the influence of books and libraries which are so mute, as 
well as that of the political leaders and public men who use 
speech for a variety of purposes. No movement is, in our 
opinion, more hopeful for the future of our glorious Republic 
than this one, which has been started so modestly and yet is 
so likely to elevate the masses by its influence. 





LITERARY AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


“THe Buppuists’ Discovery OF AMERICA.” Harpers’ 
Magazine for July contains an article on “ Buddhism in 
America,” by Professor J. Freyer, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, in which the author seeks to prove that the famous 
journey to Fusang was really a journey to the continent of 
America, and ended somewhere in Mexico or Central America, 
thus indorsing what Vining and several French archzologists 
have already sought to prove, but which most archzologists 
have regarded as visionary. 

The author further endeavors to trace the presence of 
Buddhists in America as early as 458 A. D., claiming that five 
Buddhist monks from Cabul traveled there and promulgated 
the doctrines, books, and images of Buddhism, having reached 
Central America by way of the Aletian Islands and Alaska. 
He refers to the tradition of the white man clothed in a long 
robe and mantle from whom the story of the “ Fair God” was 
derived. Hesays: ‘ The religious customs and beliefs of the 
nations of Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, their ar- 
chitecture, their calendar, their arts, and many other things 
which were found by the Spaniards when they conquered 
America, exhibit the most surprising coincidences with the 
details of Asiatic beliefs and Asiatic civilization.” He also 
refers to the image of Buddha at Palenque, sitting cross-legged 
on a seat formed of two lions placed ba:k to back, closely 
resembling images found in India and China. An elaborate 
elephant-faced god found among the Aztecs which is evi- 
dently an imitation of the Indian image of Ganesha, a Budd- 
hist altar or table of stone found at Palenque, figures of 
Buddha sittirg cross-legged with an aureole around his head 
and placed in niches in the walls of the temples at Uxmal, 
Palenque, etc., being the exact counterparts of the images 
found in niches, both inside and outside of Buddhists temples 
in China, Japan, and India.” 

The article would have been much more convincing if the 
author had actually taken these images, and given cuts of 
them so that the comparison might be drawn between the 
various images, for the contention is that they are mere coin- 
cidences and not actual resemblances, and so prove nothing. 
What really is wanted now, to prove the contact between the 
two continents is not the repetition of such things as have been 
asserted, some of them refuted, as the actual production of new 


facts or the careful and critical examination of the old proofs. 
++ a+ 


++ 
Noan’s Ark. A remarkable bronze relic representing a 
ship carrying a number of animals was discovered in 1886 in 
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an ancient circular stone tomb in Vetulonia, Etruria. It is 
supposed to belong to the seventh century B. C., and bears 
traces of Phoenician workmanship. The animals are mostly 
domestic, the dog, donkey, the calf, the fowl, the bull and cow, 
the boar, the sow with pigs, the ram and sheep, rats gnawing 
a rope; the prow is the head of a stag. The find is rare, but 
the fact that two objects of the same kind have been discovered, 
one in Sardinia, another in Italy, indicates that we are con- 
fronted with an ancient usage which was abandoned in the 
progress of time. 
++ ++ 
++ 

“THe EARLIEST DATE oF History.” The Monist for 
July has an article on ‘‘ The early Babylonian History,” by 
Prof. James A. Craig, in which the author reviews the recent 
discoveries at Nippur, making Dr. Radau’s recent book the 
basis of his remarks. Dr. Radau divides the early rulers into 
three periods, assigning Sargon, I to 3500 B.C., and Uruka- 
gina, king of Lagash, to 4500 B.C. The inscription of En- 
shag ku shanna was prior to 4,500 B. C., and is the oldest found 
on Babylonian soil. The record testifies to war, worship, and 
art, and asystem of irrigation in the “ land of canals and reeds.” 
The inscription is in the old Sumerian language. Nippur, the 
ancient Calneh, was about sixty miles from Shirpurla, which 
was a walled city. At this early date, Mesilim, king of Kish, 
by the command of his god, erected a statue on the boundary 
of his territory. This statue was removed, a canal was dug 
from the river Euphrates, and, upon this canal a hundred years 
later, Eau Natune erected his own statue and restored the 
statue of Mesilim, king of Kish. Again the statues were re- 
moved, and a new ruler established an agricultural waterway, 
on which three hundred and fifty thousand bushels of corn, as 
tribute, were transported. From this, it may be seen how far 
civilization had advanced at a period 4100 B.C. In additicn 
to the development of writing, advance in agriculture, and the 
erection of temples, art had reached a high standard, for a 
silver vase which had been presented for the altar in the 
sanctuary at Shirpurla, was rescued by De Sarzec. The question 
as to the languages used is discussed by Professor Craig. 
Two modes of writing were practiced as early as 4200 B. C., 
one ideographic, the other phonetic. The Semites at so early 
atime as 4500 B.C.had possession of Babylonia, and had 
adopted the old language of the country, when the Sumerian 
power had begun to decay. We must therefore push back the 
height of Sumerian influence to a yet more remote period. 
Hence civilization and history must go back to at least 6000 
S¢. 


++ ++ 
++ 


TEMPLES OF GREECE. The method of lighting the temples 
of Greece has been a mystery. Mr. William N. Bates has dis- 
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covered in the Theseum at Athens a ceiling which is panelled 
and pierced with 600 square openings. The openings being 
in a frame, and a marble panel fitted to dropinto it. His sup- 
position is that this was tor the admission of light, which was 
reflected from the pavement of the Colonnade and then from 
the under side of the roof. Lids may have been used to 
moderate the illumination of the sanctuary and may have 
produced variations in the effect of light on the statues of the 
divinities, which would appeal to the artistic feeling of the 
Greeks. 


at ++ 
++ 


Tue Poot or Castor AND Potiux. There is a pool in the 
Roman Forum, with a marble ruin which dates from the time 
of Augustus, about sixteen feet square, which carried origin- 
ally a group of Castor and Pollux leading their horses to water. 
The sculpture is Greek work of the fourth century B.C. Pro- 
fessor Lanciani thinks if this is true, it shows that the barbarism 
of Rome under the Republic is a mistake. 


at +e 
+t 


‘tHE LABYRINTH OF DaAEDALUus. It is said that Daedalus 
built for Minos the labyrinth in Crete. In the middle of this 
labyrinth, the Minotaur was kept, and Theseus, holding the 
thread which Ariadne gave him, penetrated the labyrinth and 
killed the Minotaur. It is said that a seal ring representing 
the Minotaur has been found in Crete. It is an animal with 
the head and hoofs of a bull, and the legs of a man, seated on 
a throne. 


++ ++ 
++ 


THE TEMPLE OF Karnak. The restorations at Karnak are 
going on slowly. There are twenty-seven columns that are 
to be restored; thirteen fell in ancient times; eleven fell in 
October, 1900; three were taken down last year. The follow- 
ing figures will give some idea of the immense labor involved. 
Each column has an abacus, 12% tons, and thirteen segments, 
14 tons; or twenty-seven pieces altogether. There are, there- 
fore seven hundred and twenty-nine pieces to be found from 
out the mass of ruin which the Hypostyle Hall now presents, 
and to be numbered and taken away to the depot, and four 
hundred and seventy-two still remain to be discovered and 
removed, without counting the architraves, which weigh fifty 
tons, or twenty-five tons each. 

++ ++ 
++ 


A Beautirut Bust of the god Khonsu, the god of the day 
has been found, while excavating the works at Karnak. The 
Statue belongs to the nineteenth dynasty, 1900 B. C. The 
statue, when restored, will be placed zm stu in the temple, and 
will form a magnificient addition to the treasures of Karnak. 
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‘EAGLEHAWK AND CROW. A STUDY OF THE AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES 
INCLUDING AN INQUIRY INTO THEIR ORIGIN AND A SURVEY OF AU- 
STRALIAN LANGUAGES. By John Mathew, M, A., B. D. London: 
David Nutt, 57-59 Long Acre; New York: New Amsterdam Book 
Co., 156 Fifth avenue, 1900. Price, $5.50.,”’ 


The great Christian nations which are expanding so rapidly by the 
absorption, extinction, or provincializing of the heathen races owe a debt 
to the peoples whose territories they are possessing, to themselves, and to 
the cause of truth, which they should not be slow to recognize and pay. 
‘They should give to the world the history of these races, their ethnological 
affinities, customs, superstitions, religions, folk-lore, and languages; and 
the geography, topography, climatology, resources, and _ possibilities 
of the lands they inhabit. ‘Their conquerors can not be true to themselves 
if they evade this debt. Governments, learned societies. scholars, mis- 
sionaries, and explorers are taking up the task. Books of rare value drop 
from the press, and find purchasers. 

The investigatior of race problems requires peculiar qualifications— 
patience, caution, power of close and accurate observation, sympathy, and 
exceptional knowledge of human nature, especially that of the lower 
races. Mr. Mathew seems to possess these qualifications in a high de gree, 
He has made a study of the Australian Aborigines for many years, mast- 
ered the rapidly accumulating literature of the subject, and enjoyed un- 
usual opportunities. Seven years he was in intimate touch with the Kabi 
tribe of Queensland, and wrote an account of this tribe with a grammatical 
sketch and vocabulary of the language. Hespent ten years morein ex- 
tending his studies to the other tribes, and wrote much upon the subject, 
He impresses us as a pains-taking, thorough, and conscientious worker. 
We may safely accept him as a good authority upon the subject. to which 
this work is an original and invaluable contribution. 

The author maintains the theory that Australia was first occupied by a 
branch of the Papuan—by which he means the Melanesian including the 
Tasmanian—family. The Papuans were closely related tothe Negroes, 
and came from the north, probably from New Guinea. They spread over 
the whole continent, crossed Bass Strait, and terminated their migration in 
Tasmania. Later there were two invasions. The Dravidians came at dif- 
ferent times in larger or smaller detachments. They first touched the 
northeast coast of Queensland, and poured across the continent in a gen- 
eral southwestward course, absorbing, destroying, or driving before them 
the aboriginal population. These streams reached the coast at various 
points whence small eddies were turned back and re-entered the heart of 
the continent. Similarly still later, came the Malays and formed many 
centres of influence. 

This theory is ably supported by arguments drawn trom physiology, 
mythology, implements, customs, and language. In bringing the discus- 
sion within the reasonable limits of this volume, the author has subjected 
the law of condensation to a severe strain and yet not at the expense ol 
clearness. 

The physical differences between the Australians and Tasmanians 
consist in the shorter stature, darker skin, and more curly hair of the lat- 
ter. This may be explained by the grafting of the strong Malago-Dra- 
vidian, shoot upon the aboriginal stock of the continent. Mr. Mathew 
considers the Australian mythology as confirming this mixture of races. 

“The aborigines of the northern parts of Victoria believe that the 
beings who created all things had severally the form of the crow and the 
eagle. There had been constant warfare between these two beings, but 
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peace was made.at length. They agreed thatthe Murray blacks should be 
divided into two classes, the Mokwarra or Eaglehawk, and the Kilparra 
or Crow. Theconflict had been maintained with great vigor for a length 
of time, the crow taking every advantage of his nobler foes, but the latter 
yenerally had ample revenge. Out of their enmities and final agreement 
arose the two classes as has been said and thence a law regulating mar- 
riages between the two classes,” Other tribes relate similar myths. 
“Standing in close relation to these myths is the division of Australian 
communiues into two classes, represented by the Eaglehawk and the crow 
respectively, this dual division and particular representation occurring in 
Victoria, and extending with modifications into New South Wales and 
South Australia. In central and Northern Victoria the eaglehawk and the 
crow are the only names of the two classes.” 

Certain practices were common to Australians and ‘Tasmanians. 
Among these may be named—the use of the rope to climb trees, initiatory 
rites to manhood, wearing as charms the bones of deceased relatives, re- 
fraining from mentioning the names of the dead, burial in hollow trees, 
knocking out one or more of the front teeth, ornamental cicatrizing of the 
bodies of young men, and accumulation of skulls in cemeteries. The 
language—there are about two hundred dialects—is now studied with 
great care, and serves to powerfully confirm the conclusion already drawn 
from other sources. With equal thoroughness the Malayan and Dravidian 
elements are traced. We can not now follow the chapters in detail. 

Except in the case of particular persons or on special occasions when 
an article of food might become “ taboo,” hardly a living thing was rejected 
from the Australian’s bill of fare—grubs, snakes, porcupines, and men 
were alike acceptable, raw or roasted. In case a joint was roasted, it was 
eaten during the process, being passed from one to another for successive 
bites, and then again thrust into the fire. The manner in which honey was 
eaten was something decidedly unique. A sheet, two or three feet square, 
of the inner tough bark of a trée was procured, and rubbed and softened. 
It was then dipped in the honey and sucked by one after the other of the 
company—the sucking sometimes continuing long after the honey must 
have been extracted. 

At the Daly River, girls, upon reaching maturity, remove the first two 
joints of the right forefinger by tying round the joint a strong cobweb sken 
and leaving it there till the joint falls off. The little finger of the left hand 
is removed by the young women of some of the Queenstown tribes. Great 
lamentation is made for the dead, Very commonly the corpse is flayed, 
portions of the flesh eaten, and the knee-cap, shin-bone, hand, skin, or 
some other part of the body, carried asacharm. These may also be used 
in divining; and there were many superstitious rites, that may be explained 
by sympathetic. magic. Circumcision may have been introduced from 
Sumatra; and the paintings found especially within or near caves, present 
fragments of Hindoo mythology as naturalized and developed on that 
island, The initiatory rites performed at the age of puberty remind us of 
similar rites common among many savage tribes, while the dances, in their 
obscure suggestiveness, are not unlike those of the Tiburones of the Gulf 
of California. 

The discussion of the Australian ianguages, the tracing of words back 
to their origin, the treatment of the numerals, the grammatical sketches of 
six languages representing the great classes of Australian tongues, and 
the comparative vocabulary of more than fifty—these furnish material not 
to be found elsewhere. 

_ In this review we can but hint at the rich stores of information con- 
tained inthis volume. It must be read to be fully appreciated. 

It is almost new to read such an arraignment as the author gives the 
poe et “Settlement by the British has usually proceeded without 
much resistance. The blacks have kindly assisted in their own disposses- 
sion and extermination, guiding the aliens through their forests, giving 
them much of their own strength at a beggarly rate of recompense, sub- 
mitting contentedly to indignity and oppression, and rewarding injuries 
and insults with gentleness and service. They have committed robbery, 
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rape, murder, and perpetrated several massacres, True, but they have 
often been trained to such offenses by the lawless, brutal, indecent, tyran- 
nical behavior of the white men with whom they have come into contact.” 
Speaking of British outrages, after relating revolting instances of brutality, 
he concludes: ‘“Concubinage was general, terrorizing and murder, both 
by ge and bullet, plentiful enough on back stations, and used to be 
spoken about freely wnen not practiced. At the bar of God the souls of 


the aborigines will have a heavy indictment to present against men of our 
blood who have wronged and brutalized them.” (J. N. Fradenburgh.) 
++ ++ 
+e 


THE Book OF GENESIS IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. B 

Rev. Elwood Worcester, D.D. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

M. C. M. I. XX and 572 pages. Price, $3.00. 

Reverence for the Bible may be shown in two ways—a reverential 
awe bordering close on harmless superstition that checks that free hand- 
ling not unfitted to the students of Homer, Plato, and Shakspere; and so 
intimate a fellowship with the heart of the Word, a reverence so loving, 
that it seems to invite a friendly familiarity that may, if not held well under 
restraint, fall into irreverence, The former may become a hinderance to 
the truth by discouraging wholesome investigation; the latter may become 
a greater hinderance by the easy adoption of harmful errors. Both classes 
of students may be “higher critics,” in any proper sense of the term. | 
can not but hazard the opinion that some critics, after having proven their 
main points, to make their position doubly sure, call in Scriptures and 
arguments of very questionable applicability and thereby weaken their 
cause, Texts to strengthen their case are thus prematurely crowned be- 
fore having reached the king row; and being clearly detected by the 
reader, doubt is cast upon the whole argument. It is possible that the 
author of the work under review has not always escaped this danger. 

Dr. Worcester treats the Book of Genesis with reverence, but he be- 
lieves that God can speak to man even through myths and legends, 
snatches of old songs and fragments of folk-lore, with which, to some ex- 
tent, they may have become tamiliar; and hereby answer expectancy, and 
be more likely te be heard and heeded. Much of Genesis may not be 
history as we understand the word, but is truer than history, being univer- 
sal truth addressed to universal man. His regard for the book may be 
best shown in his own words. Hesays. “The Book of Gensis has been 
studied during the fifteen years as it was never studied before and its real 
character is understood now as never before, It is true that, with the rise 
of modern knowledge, Genesis has been attacked on many sides. It is 
also true that for us its ideas in the field of positive science have not the 
absolute value that they once had. And yet the old book has not lost its 
importance. Like a huge cube of granite cut by some giant of old, it has 
resisted all the attacks of time. It has been ‘overturned’ again and again, 
but it makes little difference which face is uppermost. It is still grand, 
solid, imposing, If this great block has been set for centuries in the path 
of progress to discourage investigation and to ruin science, that is not the 
fault of the block itself, but of the pygmies who placed it there. The Book 
of Genesis was not written to impede progress and to ruin science. On 
the contrary, its grand opening verse, ‘In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,’ as Renan says,‘swept away at one breath the 
whole brood of chimeras and mythological fancies which had darkened 
knowledge from the beginning.’ Who can estimate the indebtedness ot 
subsequent science to the opening verses of Genesis, which laid the found- 
ation of all that happens. Heathen wisdom, with all its subtlety failed to 
apprehend.” 

Dr. Worcester does not claim to be an original investigator in the field 
of modern research and achzological discovery, but he has made excel- 
lent use of the material accessible. His plan is like that of Lenormant in 
his “ Beginnings of History,” but the latter is so overloaded with learning, 
notes, and references as to unfit it for popular reading. It is a storehouse 
from which the student may draw for years without fear of exhausting the 
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supply. Our author is deserving of especial thanks for bringing his sub- 
ject within the easy reach of readers of moderate attainments and culture 
while it is still not robbed of its value to the scholar. Such discourses are 
sure to reach a large audience. The author has been wise also not to 
have adopted all the brilliant and daring suggestions of Lenormant. There 
has been a great advance in the field of archeology and Biblical criticism 
since the time of Lenormant, and Dr, Worcester has availed himself of 
priceless treasures newly gathered from many sources and presented them 
in a very attractive manner. 

The volume shows clearly how some of the results of “advanced "’ 
criticism are applied in the early chapters of Genesis. The work of the 
author extends only through the story of the Tower of Babel. ‘he prin- 
cipal topics treated are: the creation, Adam and Eve, the Garden of Eden, 
the fall, Cain and Abel, the antediluvian patriarchs, “ the sons of God and 
the daughters of men,” the deluge, and the tower of Babel. These stories 
are traced through the mythology of many nations. The work is adorned 
with a number of illustrations; and contains five charts—Chaldean 
Temple, The Babylonian Conception of the World, The Old Hebrew Con- 
ception of the World, Map of the City of Babylon, and The Babylonian 
Flood Map. The “ Table of Tradition Relating to the Flood” is of great 
value. e commend the volume most heartily, and prophesy for it a very 
wide reading. (f N, Fradenburgh.) 
7 
A New Way AROUND AN OLD WORLD, by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 

New York and London. Harper & Bros, Igol. 


This is a charming book, and contains a very interesting description 
of a‘“* New Way Around the Old World.” The impression tormed from 
reading it is that the new way is a great deal more uncomfortable than the 
old way, and yet there is the hope that it will be improved so that it will 
be the — and perhaps the most popular way. Another impression 
is that Siberia and Eastern Russia resemble, in many respects the north- 
ern and western portions of North America Amour River, resembling the 
Mississippi, with its shallow places and sand bars, the railroads through 
the forest and across the plains resemble our own trans-continental rail- 
ways as they were twenty or thirty yearsago. The steamboats resembling 
those which formerly plied the rivers of this continent. There are, how- 
ever, some important differences. In the first place, we never have had a 
system of exile, and boats full of prisoners being transported to distant 
points were never seen in this saguilie. Eastern Russia is a new country, 
and has great possibilities bfore it. The sameis true of Manchuria, An- 
other impression is that the Chinese are to blame for their own limitations; 
they might have taken possession of this northern part of their own king- 
dom, and found an abundance of good land which would have yizided a 
subsistence to them, and come into line with the advancing nations of the 
world, but they pursued a policy, which not only was designed to shut out 
others but which ultimately would have the effect of shutting down all 
improvement and progress among themselves. 

The most important point in an ethnological sense is the fact that one 
may pass over the Asiatic continent by railroad and see very little of the 
Mongolians, of either northern or southern stock. In fact, the native 
tribes seem to be as little in evidence in Northern Asia as they are in 
North America. The people who were destined to settle upon and im- 
prove this region, are not the aborigines but belong to a different stock 
altozether. An emigrant house on the upper Amour resembles the log- 
houses and sodhouses which formerly existed on this continent, but which 
have rapidly disappeared with the progress of civilization. Undoubtedly 
the case will be the same in Siberia. What the effect will be upon China 
is uncertain, but the Chinese wall cannot exclude the new civilization any 
more than it did the old Mongoliar savagery. The cuts and plates con- 
tained in the book, in themselves show this, and the interesting narrative 
confirms the impression. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICA BEFORE COLUMBUS—ACCORDING TO DOCUMENTS 
AND APPROVED AUTHORS. By P, De Roe. Philadelphia and Lon- 
don. J. B. Lippincott Company. 1900. 1 


Two large volumes, each of which contains about six hundred pages, 
on “The Histcry of America Before Columbus, ought certainly to bring 
before us some facts which would dispel the mystery which has surrounded 
the subject hitherto, but so far as we have discovered the mystery remains. 

The literature on the subject has indeed been examined, and to those 
who want a resume of it without entering into the study and examina- 
tion of first sources, this work has considerable value, although it lacks 
that peculiar critical quality which is essential in the discussion of such a 
subject as this. The first volume treats of the following subjects: The 
origin of man; the antiquity of man in America; the prechristian American 
nation:; the notions of America in Ancient Greece; the civilization of 
ancient America; the Apostle St. Thomasin America;the Ural Altaic 
origin of our aborigines; east Asiatic; Polynesian, and other immigrations; 
primeval man in ancient America; the Bible known in ancient America; 
Confession in Mexico and Peru; Christian sacraments and institutions; 
America christianized from Asia, but the reader rises from examination 
with much uncertainty in his mind as to all these. The profes- 
sional archzologists will, to be sure, find some arguments which seem to 
prove a pre-Columbian settlement of America by people who were famil- 
lar with Christianity, but no more arguments than others would use to 
prove that the Bhuddists were the people who had left their impress upon 
the continent. The second volume treats of the traditional voyages to 
America; it deals with St. Brandon (Brendan) the Irish on the American 
continent, the conversion of Scandinavia and Iceland, Scandinavians on 
our continent, christianity in northeastern America, tracks of the North- 
men on our continent; Scandinavian and Welsh colonies, Greenland lost 
and found, and later discoveries of America, All of these voyages are 
traditional and have left no records on the continent, unless it bein Iceland 
and Greenland. In fact, the archeological evidence of a pre-Columbian 
discovery is much less on the eastern coast than on the western. The 
Atlantic is the smaller sea of the two, yet judging from archeology 
alone, we should say that there is less evidence that it was traversed by 
people from the European continent than that the great Pacific was in 
some way and at some time, traversed by Asiatic peoples, —The common 
opinion is that the continent was settled on both sides by people who sailed 
first to the north and then to the south, making their landings at certain 
points. Yet the conjecture is frequently advanced that the lines of naviga- 
tion were more direct than this. [t is, however, a conjecture which needs 
more proof than has yet been furnished. The evidence is only accumula- 
tive, but after all, it may by the very process of accumulation, ultimately 
become convincing. It will have this tendency, at least, to open the de- 
bate which some have sought to close by authority, and on this account 
we welcome the book as a valuable contribution, 

The reader will find in the book an excellent summary of what hasbeen 
written on these subjects all woven intoanargument to prove that America 
had been reached by the people of the old world from both sides, and that 
even Christian institutions prevailed here before the time of Columbus. 
It is a startling conclusion and one which most readers will be slow in re- 
ceiving. Yet the argument is worth considering. 


+ 
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This book treats of the Mound-Builders; their occupation, 
modes of life, religious systems, tribal divisions, and early mi- 
grations. The effort is to divest them of all inventions and 
degradations of the modern Indians, and to show their actual 
condition during prehistoric times. 

The relics of the Mound-Builders are treated at consider- 
able length. They are regarded as works of primitive art, but 
the differences between them as art specimens are clearly 
pointed out. 

The value of the book is that it contains a comprehensive 
view of the whole field, and gives information about the 
mounds and relics of all States and Districts. The design is to 
present a picture of the people as they were in prehistoric 
times, and to bring out the real life of the Mound-Builders as 
it formeriv €xisi2< 
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OR MAN AS AN ANIMAL AND MAN AS A MEMBER OF SOCIETY. 
WitH A Discussion OF ANIMAL Societies. By Dr Paul 
Topinard, \ate General Secretary of the Anthropological 
Society of Paris, and Sometime Professor in the School 
of Anthropology. Pp.,361. Price, cloth, gilt top, $1.50 
(6s. 6d.). 


“A most interesting volume.’—G/asgow Herald. 
‘Stimulating and suggestive.”"—7he Scotsman. 


The Bvolution Of General Ideas. 


By 7h. Ribot, Professor in the Collége de France. Author 
ised translation from the French by Frances A. Welby 
Pp., xi, 231. Price, cloth, $1.26 (6s. 6d.). 

“All that he writes is lucid and suggestive, and the course of 


lectures here translated is a characteristic contribution to psychol- 
ogy. —Nature. 


«vex Lac-Tze’s Tao-Te-King «+++ 


Chinese-English. With Introduction, Transliteration, and 
Notes. By Dr. Paul Carus. Witha photogravure front- 
ispiece of the traditional picture of Lao-Tze, specially 
drawn for the work by an eminent Japanese artist. Ap- 
propriately bound in yellow and blue, with gilt top 
Pp., 345. Price, $3.00 (15s.). 

“Extraordinarily interesting. Of great moment.”— 7he Outlook. 
“A truly remarkable achievemen}.”— 7he North-China Herald. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHNG coa., 
324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
LONDON: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 








